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‘TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


MATRICULATION KOTTOM LSM of <o0 UNIVERSITY 
f LONDON, JUN 


The subjects required ro this hte ‘will be included in 
the Courses of Instruction given in the College Classes of Greek, 
latin, English, French, German, Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry -during the ensuing S Term, 

h 22 
in tuses, containing further information. 
on application at the Office of the College. yo jiaoe 
Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan Railw: 
HN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 











may be obtained 
hb is very near the 


March 1s Ist, 1680. 


Rove ‘HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM PAUL’S SHOW of SPRING FLOWERS, 


OPEN THIS DAY, Saturday, March 20th. Band of Royal 
Horse Guards. ‘Admission, 28. 6d. 








i USICAL UNION, 1869.—TickeEts, with 
Records of 1868, have been sent te Members. ‘Admissions 

for Hon. Members and their Families will be ready in a few days. 

ay omissions will be rectified on addressing a letter toJ. ELLA, 
Victoria-square, S.W. 





OCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS’ EXHI- 
BITION of WORKS NOW OPEN, Gallery, 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Ten till dusk. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. Will 
close Saturday, April the 3rd. 
The LIFE ss ag oo ACADEMY, Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Petector, W. H. Fisk, Esq. Visitor, George D. Leslie, Esq. 





ONDON INSTITUTION, ISDAY hese it 
On MONDAY, the 22nd, and THURSDAY, a iat 
LECTURES will be delivered by Prof. R.S. 
F.R.A.S., Principal | Librarian, * On = te ri the & un as 
recently ted by As and Spect: 
the ae Phancanenn atten he the Total Ecli ipse of August 18, 1868 
being 1 the two evenings not filled up in the printed list for the 


On’ TH URSDAY, April 1, and each suseeedin cheniey, re 
May 20, LECTU RES will be delivered by Prof. BENTLEY 
On the Characters of our Common Garden and Wild Pianta’ a 
arae announced. The Lectures commence at Six p.m 
Gentlemen or Ladies wishing to become eligible for election as 
og ey of the London Institution may apply for information 
to the ge Secretary, 
By order, THOMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec. 
March 13, 1869. 


ONDON INSTITUTION, Viehbupem— 
The additional Bearatienal Arrangements f ‘or the present 
m comprise a eee of TW ELVE LECTURES by 
Prof. HUXLEY, LLD ‘On Elementary Physical 
Geography,’ commencing MONDAY, ge and to be 








AY CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL HONOUR- 
TUTORSIIE 1 in or near London. Neighbo 
heath h preferred.—Address Digamaa, Post-oflice, Lowuhan, 8.E. 


ONSIEUR DE FONTANIER’S Courss of 
FRENCH INSTRUCTION and LECTURES, for Civil 
=) ee Candidates, &., are held at King’s College, and at 


Advanced and Finishing Classes for Gentlemen engaged in 
Public and Mercantile Offices twice a week. 
Lectures on the History of the French L 





Lit. + 


BYSTAL PALACE. -—DORE ART-UNION. 

E FA ee of DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS 

to TENNYSON'S ELAINE,’ with a chance of obtaining one of 
me pine Original ~~ which Cg valued at 1,0001., for One 
post Specimens on view, and 

Subserintione received a the'C Ceramic: Court, Crystal Palace. 


R TWO WEEKS ONLY.—The INSTT 
TUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS have o} 
an EXHIBITION of the WORKS of their late Member, “< 
WEHNERT. one ry—53, Pall Mall. 
2., Catalogue included. 








and 
as 7 qnesday. Private Lessons, 1a, Devonshire-street, 





DUCATION.—A Lady wishes to RECEIVE 
TEN YOUNG Lapis, to i she offers a refined Home 
and superior EDUCATION. English and Foreign Governesses, 
an Rewgian es Professors. 
~~ maternal care of Young Ladies whose Parents reside 
Abron —Address Lapy Principat, Fenton’s Post-office, Brixton, 
-» for Prospectus and interview. 


UTORSHIP.—A Clergyman’s Son, who has 

had nine years’ experience in tuition, is in want of a 

TUTORSHIP “in a Nobleman or Gentleman’s Family.—Direct 
Easter, Post-office, Blackheath, London, 8. 








JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


A® LITERARY GENTLEMAN, who has just 

nated an Maesgeroent as Article Writer on an in- 
fluentiat® ‘hive 1 Jou: » has leisure to furnish snp oe 
or a LOND LETTER « on terms to suit the times.—T. F., 
pate. Vauxhall, 8. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — 
WANTED, a Sentine as MANAGER and PUsLIGH ES. 
by a Gentleman of experience, with first-class testimo: 
Address Press, 32, Wolke’, Camden-town, London. 
HORTHAND.—WANTED, a Situation as 


AMANUENSIS or otherwise, by a good Writer of Pitman’s 
en Good reader ; can transcribe quickly.—A. D., Post-office, 














TXUTOR.—A Gentleman requires a RESIDENT 

TUTOR for his Son. Must be a Graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, a good Classic and omen. and a thorough 
French and derman Scholar.— Address » Calder & Co.’s 
Library, 1, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park, Ww. 


LASSECS, GERMAN, &c.—A Tracuer, of 
mu h experience, is desirous of employing some two or three 
hours of his 5 lenare CY _ eying T a RUCTION in GREEK, 
LATIN, and teaching English to Foreigners 
through the a of , it, or German.—Address ALPHA, 
Woodcock’s, Stationer, Kew-road, Richmond, Surrey. 


HE REV. GEORGE WOODS, M.A., of 

‘ University College, Oxford, gad First-Classman i od Classics, 
having prepared Boys successf fully for maby years ugby, 
Winchester. oe and other Public — " desires =o 
supply the places of Two Pupils, leaving at Easter for Rugby and 
i ee “ym situation is on the sea coast, and remarkably 
h Agee ite 16. Terms moderate, and a special re- 
duction. made for the Sons of Clergymen.—Address Sully Rectory, 
near Cardiff. 











ONTIN EN TAL SCHOOL in YORKSHIRE. 
—In a FRENCH PROTESTANT LADIES’ SCHOOL 

in Yorkshire ao are TWO VACANCIES for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen. The Principals have resided in several Noblemen’s 
families in , and can offer all the advantages es of a Foreign 
gee to parties who object to send their C! ~ gone abroad. 





each succeedi ing Monday, at Four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Proprietors are entitled to personal admission to these Lectures, 
and will receive Tickets for the admission of one person foreach 
medal.—Tickets of admission for bay of Schools or others may 
be obtained at the —. by perment of 5s. for the Course 
for each person. By order, OMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec. 

_ March 13, 1869. 


IBBERT TRUST. - _ - Two ScHoL, ARSHIPS 
will be awarded on this Foundation after the next Exami- 
nation, provided that a Candidates are declared by the Exa- 
miners to be duly ous m5 
The next EX oe NATION will te held at Beene, pean 
Gordon-square, on MONDAY, TUESD. and WE 
NESDAY, the 22nd, poord and 24th da: ~ ‘of oe 1869. J 
didates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, graduation and 
other points, the particulars of which may be obtained on — 
tion to the Secrerany of the Trust; and the Names and Addresses 
of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at University 


Hall, on or before October 1, 1869. 
LENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon- “square, 3 March 13, 1869. 


RT - UN ION of LONDON. —Subscription, 
One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibi- 

tions. Every Ss apgead _ a chance ae a valuable Prize, and, 
in addition, receives a 
CHOOSING the W EDDING GOW N, by aS. Brooks, from the 
Original Picture by William Mulready, R.A. Subscription List 


closes 31st inst. 
LEWIS POCOCK, \ Hon. 
44, West Strand, March, 1869. EDMD. E. ANTROBUS, 5 Secs. 


(AN CER MOMFETAL, London and Brompton: 


Treasurer—GEO. } _HERTSLET, Bo.. 1 Lord Chamberlain's 
ce, St. James's F 
nee pone adilly, opposite to Bond- stneet. 

This special Hospital, having been in operation nedrly eighteen 
years, and much experience having been derived in the cram gree 
of Cancer, the Weekly Board, impressed with the 
which has already been accomplished, are very desirous to extend 
its usefulness. With this view, and as there are be rt, a un- 

occupied, and many Out- -patients whom they esirous of 
admitting, they make an earnest mea "be the Public to 
enable them to carry out this desirable object 

Subscriptions received by the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Strand ; and all country Bankers. 


\) EW EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION for 
the WEST of LONDON, under the Rev. A. J. D, DORSEY, 
B.D., and Thirty Examiners, "Lecturers, and Teachers. 
Ladies’ Classes and Gentlemen’s Classes meet on alternate days 
for ages, History, Science,and Art. The Easter Term begins 
on 3lst March. —Prospectuses at 13, Prince’s-square, W. 


i USICAL SKETCHES ABROAD and at 
HOME. ants. ELLA; with Original Music by Mozart, 
roy, Graun Cadences of Persiani, Grisi, alibran, 

&e., and other ‘Migsieat Illustrations, and an Account of Music 

in Florence, Pesth, Vienna and Paris,—‘* A most valuable and 

interesting work.” Hogarth.—Ripewar, Piccadilly. Price 7s. 6d. 
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jords every opportunity of uirin, 
thorough knowledge of the French, German, and Italian co 
guages, Prospect with accomplishments. Inclusive terms, 100 gui- 
us and references forwarded on application. — 
‘Address A.C., Mr. T. Hollins, Stationer, High Harrogate, York- 
shire. 


ENSION FUR TOCHTER, IN CARLS.- 
UHE (Grand-Duchy of Baden). ae GERMAN LADY, 
living with her Mother at Carlisruhe, the capital of the Grand: 
yf of Baden, receives PUPILS, not more than six in number, 
The erms are Fifty Guineas per annum. A thoroughly good 
Education is given, including German, French, the Elements of 
the Italian Language, if desired, and Drawing. A small cha! 
is made for Music. First-rate Masters can also be obtained. 
as the highest recommendations from the ‘Nobleman’s 
Family with whom she lately lived in England as Governess, an 
from the Parents of her Pupils, whose names will be given on 
application.—Letters may be addres: Fravuein Looe, Carls- 
ruhe, Grand-Duchy of Baden ; or to OO. W. Farrer, Esq., Moreton, 
Dorchester. Reference may also be made to C. ASKETT, Esq., 
Evershot, Dorchester, who has a daughter about to return to Miss 
Loog’s care. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, March, 1869. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 50l. to 151. 
a year, besides a certain number of FREE Apmissions, each 
w orth 201., will be competed for early in June next. These Scholar- 
ships are open to Members of the School and others without dis- 
tinction ; Two will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age 
of Candidates from 12 to 16.—Full particulars may be obtained 
cn application to Mr. Sexuics, the College, Marlborough. 


GWAN SEA GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded by Bishop Gore, A.D. 1682. 
Head-Master--Rev. C. T. HEARTLEY, M.A. Cantab. 
Assisted by Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The education is based upon a knowledge of Latin regulated by 
the requirements of Mercantile and Professional life. Qualifi 
Masters instruct in French, German, Drawing, Swimming, Drill 
and Instrumental Music. Vocal Music is taught 

















BOOKSELLERS, &c.—An Assistant of 

prac pute of AGEMER ant, experience in Town Trade wishes 

for a R Hasa thorough knowledge of Modern 

oe ik the management of a Circulating Library. 
Would have no objection to take charge of or cane on any 

ordinary business in the —— of the Proprietor. Is of active 

business — = can have good references as to general effi- 
ciency, &c. 0 objection to the Country. Salary required, 
1051. Yn ddress A. i, Mr. Shaw’s, Stationer, 256, Oxford-street, W. 


RANSLATION. — A Lady is desirous of 
finding eng ig in Translating from the ; ca 
Address N. E., care of W. Tweedie, ; Esq., 337, Strand, W.C. 


REQUIRED, by a Young Lady, who isa ‘a good 
Reader 2“ Amanuensis, an ENGAGEMENT in that 
capacity.—H. F., Trimmer’s Post-office, 116, Camden-road. 


CHOOL or —TO BE DISPOSED 
OF at Midsummer, an old-established, first-class LADIES’ 
BoaRbine- yon x, a on the Coast, near several of the 
wos e successor could have an intro- 
canine by restding in nthe house two or three months.—Address 
A. B., Adams & cis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANTED, a Person competent to CATA- 
LOGUE ENGLISH and FOREIGN PRoxe for Sale 

by Tee eegrtn g AL by poe to A.B., care of Noseda, 2 
ellingto: 


NV OREO and DRAWING.—A Young Lady 
of v first-class attainments in Music and 

desires ENG GEME 

Environs, or to give 

street, Covent-garden. 


ih OTICE.—CHESS-PLAYERS’ MAGA- 

ZINE. Edited by J. Liwenthal.—The Volumes for 1866 
and 1867 may now be had, price 6s. each, published at 128. These 
volumes contain New Gomes and all Chess intelligence.—Apams 
& Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R SALE, a VIOLIN of high character, 
by JOSEPH GUARNERIUS. May be seen at the Roya 
Lipnany, No. 1, St. James’s-street. 


HOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. —-Hngravings, 
Plates, and Drawings of nearly every description reproduced 
—. yg or smaller scale, and quantities printed, at very low 
Estimates furnished.—Address D. Peacock, Waterloo- 
Pies, Edinb burgh. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & & 

onthl BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW 

AMERIGAN I IMPO RTA ATIONS, with Prices—Announcements— 

and iipeengy Information —?P ‘America aud the English Colo- 
nies. Sent post free for Une Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 














Dra’ 
NTS at one or two Schools in London or the 
vate Lessons.—Address 8. L. K., 42 











REIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & 
CO. having perchased the old-established Business of the 
late WILLIAM ALLAN & CO., Foreigu Booksellers, of Sta- 
tioners’ Hall-court, they will henceforth combine a Continental 
Foreign Department with their English and Asserieen business. 
_Crown Buildings, 188 188,  Pleet- street, Feb. 15,1 


GENTLEMAN desizous. of entering yy a 





The School buildings stand on the heights above the town, "and 
include a large. airy School-room, annexed to which, and to be 
— is a School House, with spacious 
Sortnitories, ‘path -rooms, play-room, targe agg ert and chapel. 

Boarders are for the present nt received in a handsome house, 
under the superintendence of the Head Master. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught = Class, at 78. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1l. 1s., the 
Complete Course of Lessons. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








4X Publish without § incurring any risk, may h 
- ie BUISHING "an: The Advertisers are “dentious te! to SELL 
G and t ROOKS ELLING BUSINESS, of long 
ing themselves the Copyrights, which would be 
seals ne h'the house upon commission. The Comm: 


Business to be handed over about 8,000l. per annum. The con- 
—, large and improving. The amount required is 4,000, but 
need aj who cannot command that sum. — Appl 
van letter vouly, a7 Re aud B& Ke 95, Upper York-street, 
n-square,W. 


A ¢ - QUALIFIED DEN TAL SURGEON, 
ull West-End first-class —— (with Hospital Appo “4 
ment), ot be willing to RECEIVE a YOUNG bes at = LA 
of education as PUPIL for three or four years. miu 
uired. — Address E. K., Mr. Pyne, Stationer, Davie 
rosvenor-square. 








RINCE OF WALES’S VISIT to EGYPT. 
—KARNAC CLOCK-CASES, forming the Outline of the 
Temple of Karnac; with correct Models and Copies of all the 
Egyptian Obelisks, ‘Plates, Sphinxes, A Globe, Tet, 
the extraordi: meh Judgment-Scene of ——— Ritual, 
Nineveh Winged Lion and Bull, &c. Eacouted by ExSON, Marble 
Ornament-Maker, 1134, Strand, London, W,C, 





To ; SOCIETIES, LECTURERS, ang 
ISHERS.—A ares Genter a puke one ] 
Chemical Man tation. Gould liv live at the Softee, ’ 

of Ha . Unexceptionable references gat 
if —_— » Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., 32, bak 











Wad VdSMAN 
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= ooo —— ft) 
YO | NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— The | TO COLLECTORS OF CAMBRIDGE MSs, N° 
Is. is open to arrange for the x anc , 
PUBLISHING of a NEWSPAPER at ‘a comparatively nominal | MUDIE Ss SELECT LIBRARY. FOR SALE, and may be seen at Mr. RIMett’ 8, . 
outlay. He could furnish Original Articles, &e., and bring in a 400, Oxford-street, the following MANUSCRIPTS, by one 
valuable Adv ertising Connexion. —K. J., 125, Strand. | _ . , mr of the Compilers of ‘ The Georgian Era’ :— 
— — - —-- | NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. LIBER CANTABRIGIENSIS, or Memoirs, Tracts, Records 
EEKLY NEWSPAP ER MAG: AZID NE, | and Remains of the Chancellors, High Stewards, Vice-Chan- 7 “a 
‘and PERIODICAL PROPRIETORS, wishing to eco- Wallace’s Travels in the Malay Archipelago—Primeval Su ew ae nate ae ea and ENGI 
nome ABBOTT. BARTON & Co. er Offices, Soe ~" to | Man, by the Duke of Argyll—Guizot’s Lives of Saint Louis University of Cambridge. panne eee and 3} 
2 Of V' Co. > dve ert omen ontractors | g Ys in — Crea % ong’ 9 r ist 
Seiad‘ eling fo aera he | ne Ce eee MCW | te CRretg Lavante ga Mendis Przomen, Prt ss 
duties for : a fixed sum pee annum. 2 5 - =o dy The “BRITISH YOUTH’S FAMILIAR HISTORY of Au 


—s _____ | Dilke — Browning’s Ring and the Book — Microscopic o the Town and University of CAMBRIDGE. 


ie ; : he Crni : GUIDE 
HE NOV. SCOTIA G L ANTESS, Miss | Science, by Mrs. Somerville—The Cruise of the Galatea— | F/ ACETLE CANTABRIG IENSIS, and Bouquet of Humour. 
a Swann, 8 feet high, and 20 years of age, respectfully Burton’s Explorations in Brazil—Whymper’s Alaska— | A Collection of COLLEGE PAPERS. POEMS, ESSAYS, &. 
S ay inci at Stal 


























announces th: at she ‘holds levees it crowded ‘and 4 admiring audi- | Principles at Stake—The Nile and its Banks, by the Rev. A large number of © sree from Newspapers, referring to Cam- 
ences daily, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA ADILLY, from | A. C. Smith—Greg’s Literary and Social Judgments— Pe arto ice ANS in 1833-4, Vols. I. and Hy 
Half-past Two until Halt-past ora, and from Half-past Six until Plumptre’s Translation of Aischylos—Polko’s Reminis- with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. — ond. 21, AUT( 
Nine. Admission, One Shilling. | cences of Mendelssohn—Hellbron’s Life of Schubert— - gravil 
ir ron Bunsen—Eastwick’s Venezuela—Life of ; tratio 
HE SIAMESE TWINS ‘and the BEAUTI- beep herr vata = ice . nta 
PUL CIRCASSIAN LADY cont A ge Memargy owed <¢ John Coleridge—Her Majesty’s Tower, by | Sales by Auction poor 

a onan SO ae : V. 1—Lord Campbell’s Lives of Lyndhurst and | = 1 

audiences at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. Not cellar 


Scientific Instruments and Miscellaneous Articles. 


i! R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 


standing the great interest they have created in the Metropoli Brougham—Life and Times of ———% the Third, by W. 
they must shortly leave London. Receptions daily from Half-past Le ongman—Culture and Anarchy, by Matthew Arnold— 
Two until Half-past Four, and from Half-past Six until Nine. | { i issionary, by the Rev. H. A. Stern—Feudal 































Admission, One Shillin e ; “ : q TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-gard 

mes SW SS — ; i Clair and a 8 oe oh on THURSDAY, i 5 (Friday being Good Friday), bh halt, M 
7, > r . : _R ey eligh-House Sermons—ihe 1ure. past 12 precisely, ROSCOPES by esteemed Makers, and a 

HOT OGR. AT HY. —A GENTLEMAN a Birth | ; ‘rench Revolution, by E. de Pressens¢—Howitt’s | V! ariety of Objects for ditto—Telescopes—Cameras and Lenses, and SEL] 
and Education, being a thoroug th Artis t in Painting and | yn, m Heishte of Fonds n—Bowden’s Naturalist in other Photographic Apparatus—Surgical Instruments, including imme 
Ehotosraphy (veils “a 13 Norway—Devrient’s Recollections of Mendelssohn—Jeph- a eth s be Wh also, Opera and Hace Giasses—Musiesl Boxes E00) 
2 first-class Photographie ines lig eferences | son’s Life in Japan —Reatrice, and other Poems, by Roden perme g Laden peer eee —— Stan 
Fe aa J. B., 23, Wellington —— St. John 8 Ww ood, | Noel—Systematic Technical Education, by J. Scott Russell On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. ratur 
nondon. eae at __________ | —Horse and Man, by C. S. March Phillipps—Chaucer’s | — i os Walt 
PHOTOGRAPHS. England, by Matthew Browne—Cannon’s History of Grant’s Sale by Auction of Antiquities and Objects of ‘Ast. — 




















ma nN tet Pe Giridinn ag teste i anal 
OPIES of PICTURES, English and Foreign, pre | 8 a ag henge ig Ae ge ee COLLECTION, by ISAAC MEULMAN, . 
Ancient and Modern, plain and coloured ; | and Modern Life, by Rey. J. Ll. Davies—The Polar World, April 13th, 16th, at AMSTERDAM, under the direct 
SCENERY: London, sh, Scottish, r | 7 “ = artwig—Doyle’s Lectures on Poetry—Life of Dr. | the Bookseller G: THEOD. BOM, Kalverstraat, E. 10. ion 
g ts. ; W. rvey— e i Cer—Mark- | _ a au q. 10. , 
meet titorone. English and Foreign | ee ee ee coe Ke Mark- | HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES, Antique Pieces of Furniture SEL) 
SCULPTURE: The St: ‘tuary in the J py inlan xpedition—W ord-Gossip, by Ja Sculptures, Pictures, engraved Drinking-Glasses, Medals and short 
MODERN STATUARY by Thorwale iI le’s Sermons—Prince Salm- Salm’s Di ary— | Coins, Engravings, Portraits, Prints, &c., the whole left by the RIV! 
CARTE-DE- VISITE PORTRAITS \ » of Audubon—Grafliti d’ Italia, by W. ‘W. | late Mr. Isaac Meulman, at Amsterdam a 
of Noted Publis wae acters—many « large Stor I lian Archipelago—bio raphical April 16th, SALE by AUCTION ofa , Collection of the finest im 








Ee i 
by ‘Hat riet Martineau—Westcott’s History of anon PRODU ( iy Ba the ART of IVOR ebay wpe od — 
so] ; ta = se made, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, by the am: 
ish Bible—Hamilton’s Life of the Rev. J. D. | teur turner, HENRIK VAN VLIET. and now left by the late 





: & Co. 22 and 23, Soho-square i 
Publishing Dey artm nent on the First Flo or. | 
} 





























































































Burns—Life of Hugh Elliot, by the Countess of Minto—| Mr. P. F. Van der Wall r 
Sto DIO and UNFU RN TISHE DR 00} MIS to Bateman’s Life of H. Venn Elliott—! Ancestral Stories, by . reomiiegcrenadian ae pang: oll Bom’s, Kalverstraat I 
LET, 40, Fitzroy-square, W. | John Timbs—Dr. Blanc’s Captivity in Abyssin ia—Eng- | soma am. Can, Rakvereneee SEL) 
piste tiie lei — —__———— | : Antiphon, by George Mac Donald—The G lite nChain | Sa EPA short 
O PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS and LEC- , by T. H. Gill—Foes of Faith, by Dr. Vaughan | Stock of a Bookseller and Stationer—Shop-Fittings, dc. a 
TURER nS SALE of NEW DISSOLVING LANTERNS, 1e Royal Engineer, by Sir F, B. Head—Vesuvius, by | ss ‘SON wi SELL ‘Ati 
PAINTINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., the Property of a Gentle- | John P hilliy s—Life and Songs of the Baroness Nairne— | BASES. ay nen will SELL by AUC. — 
man deceased.—Apply en the Maker, J. B. Dancer, Optician, | Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba, by Sir Neil C | oOo N, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on I 
43, Cross-street, Manchester. } i ° : " . oe ) Pod ant i ‘s y he tT Nel ner 4 Pee aay a. a 1 o’clock, the STOCK of a BOOK- 
ae ee | beli—Orval, and other Poems, by Robert Lytton—The | 4 and STATIO comprising Modern Novels, Juve- 
LOBES.—FOR § SALE o Pais of very large Ministry in Galilee, by Dr. Hanna—Under the Willows, | Books. Writing Books, Account-Books, Memorandum and Pocket 
My € a 2 > we Peer se 9 , Writing-Desks, Papete: , Alb: , 100 gross Il) M 
and handsome GLOBES, recently built by Wyld of London, ~ A . Lowell—Juste “ Life of Leopold I.—Henty S| Card Book-Markers, Dertholice: Blotting ao Fancy Articles, J 
and fitted with every modern appliance. Price 40J.— Address | March to Magdala—Zincke’s Last Winter in the United | Concertina by Wheatstone, an Eight-Day Clock, strong Shop SEL 
X. Y. Z., Post-office, Sedgley, Staffordshire. | Ste ates— Rei alities of Irish Life, by W. 8S. Trench—Cox’s Counters, glazed Show-Cases, Bookcase, &c. shor 
OF ena TS A A Recollections of Oxford — Ritchie’s British Senators — | To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 4 
ATHEMATICAL SOLUTIONS. — Solu- | Bright’s Speeches—Faulkner’s Elephant Haunts—Around ton, 
tions to Todhunter’s Mechanics, Trigonometry, Cale lus, | the Kremlin, by G. T. Lowth—Friswell’s ayson English | The Library of the late GEORGE HUNTLEY GORDON, Arti: 
page og peo ee: and Hydrostatics.— “B - riters—Noontide at Sychar, by Dr. Macduff—Lives of | Esq. lain. 
» Bridge-street, Bo the Tudor Princesses, by Agnes Strickland — Life of * . T 30 
OR SAT E aad ES ed : _| Columbus, by Arthur Helps—The Rector and his Friends | \ oe reac —_ SELL ‘by AUC. — 
R SALE.—A Doubleaction HARD, by | “ivtts indian bes of Guiana Miuread Serpture | gape ion ROM OMTT IAT ARLE | Th 
+A eee eS ort, enndiet a pm al, coats | by J. B. Brown—Gilbert’s Life of Lucrezia G TEORGE HUNTLEY BORDON, Esq. ‘ removed from his resi 
Leadenhall-street. sates a" | Bon = Tudlar bn ome Palms, by Howard Hopley— | freee Me Bae grove; comprising & good Collection of 
——$—$ | a’s Musical Sketches—Leonora <_< A Rent ina andard Works in General Literature. M 
OR SALE.—The first Forty Gen: Vv olumes | Cloud—Kitty—The Secret Dispatch, by James Grant— | Catalogues are preparing. at th 
(half bound) of THE SPORTING MAGAZINE, commenc- | Only an Earl—Breezie Langton—The Rivals—One Foot on SO I ae DAY 
ing in 1792. Volumes 15, 16, and 38 missing. Price 6l. 63.— Shore—All But Lost—Cast Up by the Sea, by Sir S. W. Greek, Roman, ‘Ancient British, Saxon and English Coins the 
Apply to C. D. B., Post. office, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. Pen ie aeubens Peis Crescent — Kathleen—Phineas ore a “9 > of Mr. JOSEPH WARREN, a 
— ~~~ | Finn, by Anthony Trollope—The Girls of Feversham—| © 4tworth, and of two other Amateurs. oo 
FOR SALE, a beautiful OIL Ps AINTING by Past W yater’ 's Bacrifice—In Silk Attire—Hester’s History MESSRS. Balt 
! upil of Titian vi —Lorna Doone—Equal -to Either Fortune—Pippin 1 | ' y —Ni 
Rosa, Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, &c. } : . ppins anc OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- . 
e, | Cheese—Buried Alone—Nellie’s Memories—The Fig] Dee 
’ Post- oflice, Uttoxeter. hee e ; ellie’s mories 1e Fight of tioneers of Li perty and W llustrat 
pases ‘ Faith, by. Mrs. S. C. Hall—The Woman’s Kingdom— Fine Arts, will SELL ty: UChION, Wonks ilngratie £0 ts Wor 
HE EARTH'S CR U ST. oat — Colle ctions of | a atu es 8 Epo eo rials o ~ Chalet of Pe ive Old ee street, Strand, Ww Cu, on MONDAY, pi arch, 22 an d aw 
Rocks containing Specimens of the Recent, Tertiary, | Ptiends and a Young Prince—The C _— et of Pearls—A | ollowing days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COMLEC A Dut 
Secondary, and Primary Strata; also, the Jioameavene ‘and | Fight for Life—Deep Down, by R. M. Ball antyne—The pp re ane pth De nn Tp ea het ae 7 
LL ag nant 40 : agrs arrang ged in Mahogany Cabine B amlei ighs of Bishop’s Folly—True ~ the Life- ta’s Imperial First, Second, and Third Brass, Imperial Denarii, &c.; had. 
Minerals ee tarine tate tl the C an ne of th setts Create the — 2—On the Edge of the Storm—and eve ry oth Ancient British ; Saxon, including an unpub lished Penny of ‘Offa; Th 
the Common Metals, &., 40 specimens, 63. —Hessox, 1134, Strand, | WORK of acknowledged merit or gencral interest. | se ena) Ooms, ae old, silver and copper ; several ane 
— —$$$$$________________—_ |_ Fresh Copies are added 23 Santas | May b logues ! 
| es s are added 2s the demand increases, and an | ay be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 
HE UsETED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- | sate supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming 250 Copies of Brun PR ‘Sank ae 5 salto, nel a 
str —Subscriptions from One Guin ea to an m ‘, 200KS aS they appear. ou € ssets 1 it 
sogerene to the supply required. All the best ‘New Books, mg li | Miscellaneous Books. ae 
8) rench, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- | | . PS 
tuses, with List of New Publicatior ‘ fr : at | \ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- LI) 
greatly le arance A of Surpl us Bo ooks offered for Sale at | First-Class Subscription, | a stioncers of Hiterary . Property and Works of "art, wn — 
educ rices may also be had free, on applic: ation. = | | SELL by AUC their House, 47, Leicester-square, V a 
OO0TH’s, CHURTON’S, mreneeen's. and Saunpers & OTLEy’s United | ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. | THIS DAY, March 20, the ENTIRE REMAINDER of the last an 
Librari¢ , 307, Regent-street, near the Poly technig, ‘ | Brussels Edition of Branet’s * Manuel du Libraire,’ 5 vols., con- Effe 
. BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS | sisting of about 250 copies; ‘Mr. Vernon: a Novel,’ copies in the 
T ONDON LIBR ARY, St a “a | ~ sins — SN LIDENAL LENMS. | cloth; also Miscellaneous Books, Theology, Classics, Modern pees 
Tie iF. - iy ames 8-square, Prospectuses postage free on application. Publications, &c. The 
0 d ge J 1 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. es : Interesting Autograph Letters. a 
oa rin sident-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- i 
e following are the terms of admission to this Library, which tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, _ N 
contains 85,000 Vj t oder iterature, i ’ | ueicester-s . W.C. 
gontaing $9.00 Yoiumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in] MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | Wat ei on MONDAY, March 32,'and following day, ry 
Subseripti¢ on, 3l. a year, or 2l., with Entrance-fee of 61.; Life | = | COLLECTION of Interesting AUTOGRAPH LETTERS ehieay TH 
Membership, 267 CHEAP BOOKS | of the last and present Centuries, and comprising most of the Cele- ry 
Fifteer Vol es are allowed t As untr d to Town | ai a brated Names during that period, especially in the departments ee 
AWLembers. ay dle be open f mT “ee ) Six “i veatindag SEE-MUDIE’S CLE NCE CATALOGUE of Literature ‘and ‘Art an mnnanalied corkes of Letters of Members ane 
Prospectus on application. Catatocvs (New E dition), price 15s.; ot ae S$ CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of the Royal Academy and of other Artists—a splendid series of Pla 
to Members, 10s. Postage free on application Autographs of Bishops from an early period, &c. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sec retary and Librarian. wt i ihe ta Catalogues on application. Tea 
——eceeean 4 | .* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S Pte 
T OVE’S CATALOGUE of C HOICE OLD | sELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least | Music and numerous Musical Instruments. —March Sale. Sot 
= PP imine Saar ond BRORENGS, by the eek, a ated | possib delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MAN- N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, <Auc- moi 
__ 81, Br Bunhill- Ll 4 E t 4. . I , : CHESTER LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester, and Fe tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL aa 
RAEE TOW, LORTON.— SEAMEN? ADOVS ve sixty years. from all ene ye and Literary Institutions in con- |: by AV OTOR na at their i. iv. [ecloceter-e uare, cokes ie. 
= —-..~ | nexion with the Library. ) AY. March 24, and following day, a Large Col a 
mo BOOKBUY ERS. —Narraut & Boyp’s , ad of MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, Fulland Vocal Scores of Standard: ~ 
NE ATALOGUE of Six Hundred Choice and Valuable Works, Instrumental Music. &e. also, numerous and important Tat 
BOOKS, Doth English and Foreign, is now ready. Post free for " vA Sahat Musical Instruments, Pianofort ee Harmoniums, ——— 4 Ser 
two Stamps. Libraries purchased. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. | Silos, Brass and Wood Wind Instruments. of Violin Strings, tia 
23, Bedford-strect, Covent-garden, W.C. CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. &e. *” ~~ Catalogues on application. h. 
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Engravings, Water- Colour Dri Drawings, Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, <Auc- 
Genes of Literary Property and Works of Art, will ag 
CTION, at their vas, we co sey py ae . 

on r 
ENGRAVINGS'2 and WATER- COLOUR D DRAW Gs, 4 Ancient 
asters; also valuable Paintings by celebrated 


and Modern 
Cats rlogues are preparing. 


Artists, &e _— a 


~ Autograph Sstios, Te from the famous DA WSON | 
RNER Collection. 


ESSRS. PU "TTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art ae 
SELL by AUCTI =; at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
on SATURDAY, April 3, a very interesting COLLECTION of 
AUTOGRAPH LEtTERs of every class and period, with En- 
vings, Portraits (many from private plates), ea other Illus- 
trations ; also about 69 Large Quarto Volumes, bound in russia, 
containing Autographs and Engravyings, the whole from the 
famous Dawson Turner ( ee Also a few interesting Mis- 
cellaneous Autographs and } 
Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 


"Library « of J. P. WILSON, Esq., deceased. 


tr 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leice: ester eguate, W.C. 
immediately after EASTER, a Sonne ae of V LUABLE 
OKS, including the LIBRARY ILSON, Esq., 
deceased, of King’s Arms-yard and Wiens shane -street ; com prising 
a large Selection of Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Lite- 
rature—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works— 
Walton’s Angler, first edition, &e. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Portion of the Library of JOHN RIVINGTON, Esq. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary eae = Bd os of ‘art, al 
SELL by age th at their House, 47 pau “9 
shortly after EASTER, a PORTION of thet LIBRAR of soit 
IVING GTON, Esq., consisting of a good Selection of Mode: 
Literature, in'excellent eae mon Be og 8 Monasticon, & vols. 
—Illustrated London News, complete set, 
Catalogues are preparing. 











” Tibrar y of the late Rev. C. DRURY. 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will 


SELL by AUCTION, 

shortly after EASTER, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. C: 
DRURY, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, consisting of Theo- 
dogiont, Classical, and Miscellaneous Books, mostly in choice con- 
ditio: Further particulars will be given. 


at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 


Books, Prints, Coins, Porcelain, and other Collections 
of the late Mr. J. H. 





i\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of "art 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leleester-square, W C., 
shortly after EASTER, the COLLECTIONS of the late Mr. 
J. H. BURN, Author of ¢ gag of Fleet Marriages,’ ‘ Descrip- 
tion of London Token » consisting of numerous Interestin, 
Works, chiefly Historical, ’ Bibliographical, Numismatic, an 
Artistic—Coins and Coin Cabinets—Cabinet Specimens of Porce- 
lain—English and Foreign SSAORTOEES and Engravings—and 
Miscellaneous Articles of inter 
__ Further particulars will be given. 
The Fine Art Portion of the Library of the sate Right Hon. 
HENRY, LORD FARNHA 


i ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MAN es & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on n MON: 
DAY, April 5, and two following days (by order of the Executors), 
the FINE ART PORTION of the Valuable LIBRARY of the 
Right Hon. HENRY, LORD FARNHAM, deceased, removed 
from Farnham, Cavan, comprising Books of Prints—Picture Gal- 
leries— Picturesque Voyages—Books of Costume—Treatises on 
Painting and Sculpture—Lives of Artists—W orks on Architecture 
—Natural History, &c.; also, a valuable Collection of Original 
Drawings by various artists, including a very extensive Collection 
of Drawings and Caricatures by ee Rowlandson, Bunbury, 
Woodward, George Cruikshank, H. B. Heath, Dighton, &c.; also, 
a valuable Collection of Engravings, of the Italian,’ Flemish, 
Dutch, French, and English Schoo 

a be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues 





The Furniture, Plate, Pa of the BEEFSTEAK 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on 
NESDAY, rerio 7, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FURNITURE, 
Plate, Vil Portraits, and Prints of the past Members of the SUB: 
LIM# SOCIETY of BEEFSTEAKS, founded in 1735, including 
~~ Dining-table and Sideboard, 14 Oak and other Chairs, with the 
Arms of the different Members carved thereon, and_some curious 
and valuable Punch Bowlsand Ladles; also,sundry ‘corr 
Effects, anda small quantity of Port Wine, ‘lying in the ce’ 
the Society, and some old Wine Glasses. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Service of Plate, Collection of Gems, and Objects of Art 
and Virtiu of the late Right Hon. HENRY, LORD 
FARNHAM. 


a ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that ae = a cake AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street ry es re, on 
THURSDAY, April 8, and following day oy coder of the Execu- 
tors), the Valuable SERVICE of PL Collection of Gems, 

ind Objects of a and Virta of the Right ya HENRY, LORD 
PARNHAM, deceased, received from Farnham, Cavan. The 
Plate comprises 4 beautiful Dessert Stands, with Figures of the 
Seasons—Entrée and Meat Dishes—Salvers—Breadbasket—a fine 
Teakettle—Sauceboats—Saltcellars, and King’s Pattern Small 




















Plate ; piso. = bes vutiful 4 Anane and Cinque Cento Camei and 
q fold as Rings—a beautiful Suite 
of Nackisoss Earrings and Bracelets, formed of 62 Intaglie Game, 
mounted with.Gold—Ancient Gold kings found in Ire! —Ex- 
Quisite Roman Mosaics with Gold—B iful oa 
and Trinkets, consisting of Necklac Bracelets, Pere Ba Rings, 
&c., set with Precious Stones—Gold py pale M Bonbon- 
niéres and Snuffboxes of Gold orcelain gad 


Battersea Enamel—a beautiful Table of Florentine Mosaic—a Pi 
Table of Brown J aaper—-Uleees and Candelabra of Or- molu--Old 
Sévres, Dresden 'an ian and Vene- 
tian Glass—a very fine Majolica Dish in Metallic Lustre and 
Colours, by Maestro Giorgio, dated 1525, and a great variety of 
useful and ornamental obj 





ects. 
May be viewed two days preceding. 


The Works and Collection of Engravings of the late 
nw PHILS 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
soengeitelly, ‘ive ees that — will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their stree’ it. James’s-square, Ce 
THURSDAY. gh iy wnat eo following days. at 1 o’clock 
cisely (by order of the Executors), the AINING WOR cs, 
in Oil nage Vater Colours, of HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLI PS; 
n w being exhibited at the Cosmopolitan Club; also his 
valuable’ Collection of Engravings, including a fine Series of the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late Right Hon. HENRY, 
LORD FARNHAM. 


MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully ive onetics, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Kin -street, 
SATURDAY, ‘April 1 10, ab 1 o'clock 

Executors), the valuable COLLECT ON ENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, formed by the Right 
Hon. HENRY, LORD FARNHAM, de ceased, received from 
Farnham, Cavan ; comprising Ten exquisite Cabinet Works of 
Francesco Guardi—A Pair of beautiful Cabinet Works of Zaye 
Verboekhoven, painted for Lord Farnham at Rome—Two Roman 
Girls, by Henry Williams—The Seasons, by Clinchet, from Straw- 
berry-hill—Twenty beautiful copies of celebrated Italian Pictures 
—A Series of beautiful Drawings in Water Colours, by R. Miiller, 
of Munich, and Horner—Views of Rome and its Neighbourhood— 
also numerous Ancient and Modern Pictures of the Italian, 
Flemish, § So * a and French Schools, and some Minia- 
tures and 

May be ‘viewed thiree days Preceding, and Catalogues had. 





a he ‘S-square, on 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


& i HN FT P U L S§, 
For APRIL, price 1s. 

Will be ready on Thursday, the 25th instant. 
Contents.—1. The Gacristan‘s Household. By the mater of 
*Mabel’s Progress,’ &. With an Illustration, Chap. XXIX. 

Sophie ; Chap. XXX. The Saas Case ; Chap. XXXI. goitiers 
in the South.—2. The Election Petitions.—3. The Search after the 
Fountain of Jouvence ; a Romance of the Sixteenth Centu 
4. Daniel O'Connell. —5. On Imagination as a Nat ional Charac- 
teristic.—6. Lanfrey’s Napoleon I.—7. A Lunatic Colony.—8. The 
National Debt before the Revolution—9. Army Reform. By a 
Private Dragoon.—10. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration. Ube LXIX. The 
ae Chap. LXX. The Prime Minister’s House; Chap. 
LXXI. Comparing Notes; Chap. LXXII. Madame Goesler’s 
Generosity. 

London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


ETTLEDRUM — WOMAN’S WORLD.— 
In APRIL will commence ‘ The Diary of Lucy Ferrers,’ a 

new Serial Story by Menella Bute Smedley. 
Contents for MARCH: Mrs. Oliver's panei: Mother’s Spin- 
nings—On the Female Franchise— Essaylets—Hours with Foreign 








will | Romance-Writers—Fishing—Diary of a Convent of English Nuns 


—Women’s Club and Institute—Punished—Boys and Girls, Differ- 

ences in their Education—Shades of Irish Life—Exhibition of 

Female Artists—Our Special Buttertly—Reviews, &c. Price 6d. 
Office: 49, Essex-street, Strand. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGA- 


ZINE. New Volume, just commenced. 


lNHE CHURCHMAN'’S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. Post free for 14 stamps. 


JHE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. Post free for 14 stamps of any Bookseller ; or of 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


~~ Every Wednesday, price 4d. ; Monthly Parts, price 1s. 6d. 


GCIENTIVIO OPINION, a Weekly Record of 
Scientific P: s at goes and Abroad. The only weekly 


aper exclusively devoted to 
‘ pT Subscription «+h peatage, paid in advance, 178. 6d. 
Office : 75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


NEW CHURCH at ST. LEONARDS.— 
£ THE BUILDER, of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 5d., 
contains a View of St. Paul’s Church, St. Leonard: Sussex—The 
Northern Heights of London, with Illustrations—What is Classic ? 
—Educate, but rightly—How Keep our Houses Clean ?—On Welsh 
Castles—and other papers.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. ; 
and all Newsmen. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


ISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH: a 
Bangor Manuel By the Rev. JOHN PRYCE, M.A., Vicar of 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price 128. 6d. 


EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &e., 
formerly President of the Ro. 1 Hib A 

a and Labours _ Art nk Ls iy wee ee 

ES, M.D. D.C.L Physicians! or ~Ordite iry to the Queen in 


“* We rejoice at the appearance 
of a work which more than any 
have seen concen ae 
within a very moderate sp: 

_ pe of the antiquarian 

reasures in which 
the Sister Isle so fully abounds. 
The light which these , throw 
upon histo is a 


ing care. Apart from Petrie’s 
career, this book supplies care- 
fally-written abstracts of his 
more important archzological 
works, and « complete list of 
ot eaengs and y ae 


we Ti is a perfect treat to follow 
Dr. Petrie’s footsteps about that 
interesting land, and to review 

is works on round tower, abber. 
and castle, under the able guid- 
ance of Dr. Stokes 


edical Jounal. 
“ Petrie’s fame will doubtless 
always mainly rest upon his 
ing ype volume on the 


Towers, and the early Contemporary Review. 





ecclesiastical remains in Ire- “A loving and appreciative 
. But we hardly knew, till | memoir...... The archeologist 
we learned it from Dr. Stokes’s | may learn from Petrie’s exam 4 
ook, how varied his, studies | —_ best mode of study...... 
and attainments — } tokes’s interesting memoir iss a 
S Sa ‘Review. valuable addition to our lives of 
Dr. Stokes oy performed | distinguished Irishmen.” 


his biographical task with loy- | Notes and Queries. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- “Tow. 


1869 EDITION. —DEBRETT’S ILLUS. 
TRATED PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, with 
the KNIGHTAGE for 1869, contains, in consequence of the great 
number of changes, new Creations, new Ministerial Appoint- 
ments, new gry new Members of Parliament, More NEW 
MATTER than it has D had, or is likely to have, for ma 
Price—Debrett’s Mitustate d Pee! 
bound calf. Debrett’s Illustrated 





e, &8. 6d. cloth gilt; ‘ios. halt: 
aronetage, with the Knight- 
age, 88. 6d. cloth gilt ; 12s. half-bound calf; or the two works in 
one Bt half-bound leather, 178. 6d. 
“Th t of tnormation fi jy both} fs matvell a it 

¢ amount of information [in both] is onan us, and it is 

admirably digested and arranged.” re 
Office, 65, Ludgate- hill, E.C. 





In 4to. cloth, illustrated with 6 Plates and 250 Wood Engravings, 
price 308. 


RCHITECTURE: including the Arts of 
CONSTRUCTION, BUILDING, ROOFS, ARCH, STONE 
MASONRY, JOINERY, CARPENTRY, STRENGTH of 
MATERIALS, &c. 
Edited by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longmans & Co, 





Just published, price 1s. 


ARLY DIFFICULTIES in WRITING 
LATIN. By Rev. GEORGE PERKINS, M.A., Second 
Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 
London: —~ + Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Haill-court; 
_E. Cornish, Manchester. 


HE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 
Edited by Rev. = C. SINGLETON, M.A., and E. G. 
MONK, Mus. Doc. Tunes. 





Novello, Ewer & Co. ; James Parker & Ce. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
ice 1s. 6d. 
SCHOOL MANUAL fi HEALTH. By 


EDWIN LAE eee M.D. F.R.S 
roombridge & some 








Price 12s. 6d. half bound, with red edges, 


E HANDBOOK of the YEAR 1868. A 
Register of Facts, Dates, and Events, at Home and Abroad. 
With Appendices, containing Diplomatic and State Papers, Acts 
of Parl it, Official Documents, &c., and carefully compiled 





SIR EDWARD S. CREASY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the End < Edward the First’s Reign. By Sir 
EDWARD °s. CREASY, M.A., Emeritus Professor of History 
in University Coll e; London ;’Author of the ‘Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World. 

The above is intended to form the commencement of a History 
of England, for the general reader, in a moderate com — ean- 
while the present volume brings the History of the ormation of 
our Nation and Constitution to their completion (in main prin- 
— in Edward the First’s reign. 

London: James Walton, Bookseller and Publisher to Univer- 
sity Calleaes 137, Gower-street. 





Demy 8v0. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 





1 Dios DAY : a Story of Cenmaen | Life. | By 
the Author of ‘ Ismael and C; d d,’ 
a, A tale of unmistakable power....It is Jor mene to analyze the 
mixed impressions —— it leaves....The of the book lies 


in the strange, ncing 
of rare gifts j i this 1s tle book. Pull hi 
rare in 
% We have much ee in panda this novelette— 
to, the dealers in w: —A m. 
“ Decidedly neither * ‘Every pay, work, ype + . 7 
Life.’ The individuality of the characters ere is 


hts of Ft with which it tan- 
n uhere are many signs 


d in the work, Its peo} le are clever, too well in- 
formed for * Every Bs 70 there is a touch of nat in it 
throughout, which, combined wi force in the writing, 
makes the a treat, and an uncommon one. For the 


e 
ordinary novel-reader it will be ‘ caviare’ in H 


to the reader blest — intelligence, ene, and a catholic 
taste for what is good, it will be ‘caviare’ in a better som sense.” —Fun, 
freshness of the anthers Fed ele regia. "= '— Public 
** A novel by no means 


Statistical and other Tables. 
By G. H. TOWNSEND, Author of ‘ Manual of Dates,’ &. 
“* Mis a chronicle of day by day.”—SuaKkEsPEARE. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74,75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





NEW WORK BY MISS F. P. COBBE. 
Recently published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 58. 

DAWN ING LIGHTS: an Inquiry concerning 

the Secular Results of the New Reformation. 

By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
London : E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 28. cloth, 

HE SHEPHERD with HIS LAMBS; or, 


Chapters and Verses on all the Scriptures that connect 
Christ with Children. 
By the late Rey. A. J. MORRIS. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. with Five Illustrative Diagrams, 
RE-GLACIAL MAN and GEOLOGICAL 
CHRONOLOGY. By J. SCOTT MOORE. 
Dublin: H Smith & Foster. 
London: Simpkin, Mars! Co. 4, 
In the press, nearly peady, 
A REPRINT IN.FAC-SIMILE OF 
‘ATSON’S CHOICE COLLECTION ’ ot 
8. 17 ‘09 — le 
COMIC and SERIOUS BO SCOTS POEMS. 1 700— 170 mt on 








r’s Hall-court. 








‘mpression strictly 155 Copies Ordinary 
Large Paper. bn LL ge oe 9 
Large ese oe 8 8 
with Le e, on applicati rn M. Ogle & 











London: Provost : a 5, . ebewnes Without, E.C, 


Co., 1, Royal Exchange-square, We 
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N OTICE of a GREAT REMAINDER SALE. 
London, 15, Piccadilly, March, 1869. 

Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH, finding that he 
cannot devote the time necessary for promoting the Sale 
of his Wholesale Stock, has decided upon contracting that 
branch of his Business; he will, therefore, SELL OFF by 
TRADE AUCTION, in APRIL, the entire REMAINDERS 
of the following Works, viz.:— 





Consisting Selling Prices. 

of Copies. a &. 8. d. | 

250 Shakespeare, first edition of 1623, 
Staunton’s fac-simile issue, 1 vol. folio, 1864 .. 8 8 0} 


200 Humphreys’ History of Printing, 1 vol. 
folio, 105 fac-similes of the Early Printing Press 3 3 0 
200 HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH, 
first edition of Lyon, 1538, fuc-simile edition, by | 
Humphreys, 12mo. ne “i oa sa a oe ee 
120 Dr. Roger’s Lyra Britannica, thick 
post 8vo. cloth ee an ee ee oe 
MR. QUARITCH WILL ALSO SELL :— 


150 Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 
1 vol. folio, 112 plates, richly executed in colours, 
comprising about 3,000 Specimens of Ornament, 
extra cloth .. &s ae oe ee a es 

25 Owen Jones’s Examples of Chinese 
Ornament, 1 vol. imp. 4to. 100 beautiful plates 

in rich colours, extra cloth, 1867 .. ti ‘i 

20 Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
ment, 1 vol. imp. 4to. 74 superb plates, printed 

in gold and colours, half-bound, red morocco .. 

2 Westwood’s Miniatures and Ornaments 
of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, imp, 


folio. 54 superbly illuminated plates, boards .. 21 0 0 


2 ———— in morocco, by Bedford . 3110 0 

20 Dr. R. Owen’s Odontography, or Ana- 
tomy of Teeth, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 168 fine 

plates, half-morocco * ee ee  & 


2 ¢ 


a 
a 





Now ready, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
D® KEITH JOHNSTON’S HALF-CROWN 
ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Also, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
The SHILLING and SIXPENNY ATLASES 
of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 6s. cloth, 
HE WITCHING TIME of NIGHT: 


Nocturnal Humours on a variety of Social Topics. 
London: Edward Bumpus, 5 and 6, Holborn Bars, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. ; free by post, 2s. 2d. 
HINGS WORTH KNOWING;; or, the 
Child’s Own Book of General Information about Govern- 
ment, Manufactures, Minerals, Vegetables, Animals, &c. 
mdon : William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


ISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. Par Vot- 
& TAIRE; with copious Notes and Introduction by Le Che- 
valier de Chatelain, translator of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
8 espearian Gems, &c. 
*,* Schools supplied with this Edition on liberal terms. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





SYDow's PHYSICAL MAPS, 10s. each. 


SYDOW’S WALL MAPS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY for School Rooms, representing the purely 
Physical Proportions of the Globe, drawn on a very large scale. 
An English Edition, the Originals with Names and Expla- 
nations, mounted on canvas, with rollers, each 10s. 

eA MERC tis tnd SOEs tube ATia Pot 

3 North and South)—6. AUSTRALIA d AUS- 

TRALASIA. ai lianas: 


SYDOW’S HANDBOOK. Edited by J. Tu- 
LEARD. 8vo. 1s. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


MARCH Number, now ready, 
HE IDEALIST, the Organ of the T. D. 


Society: an Association of the Followers of Emerson and 
Carlyle. Bi-Monthly, 6d. 
The Competition for the Laureateship of the Society for the 
ensuing year is about to take place. 
Marlborough & Co. 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


Now ae New Volume for 1869, with fine Steel Portrait of 
oseph Whitworth, Esq. C.E., price 5s. cloth. 


YHE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the past Year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, 
Fecloey, and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy, &c. By 
JOHN TIMBS, Esq., Author of * Curiosities of Science,’ &c. 
__ “A correct exponent of scientific progress ;... 
interest.”— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
** Persons who wish for a concise annual summary of important 
scientific events will find their desire in ‘The Year-Book of 
Facts.’”—Atheneum, 


*,* For Sets of this valuable Series, see Advertisement below. 
London: Lockwood & Lo. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


[HE YEAR-BOOK ef FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART. 


*,* As an inducement to New Subseribers, Sets of the Work 
from 1861 to 1869, with an Extra Volume {n 1862 (10 vols. in all), 
each containing a Steel Portrait, will be supplied for 378. 6d. post 
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“London; Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers* Hall-eourt, E.C. 


This day is published, No. XXI. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for April, an Illus. 


ice One Shilling. 
trated Monthly, price One 4 CONTENTS. 


1. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By the Author ; 5. MY GARDEN. 


‘itustration). a ee | 6. WILD-DUCK SHOOTING. (With Two Ilustra- 
Chap. 1. In the Evening Light. | tions. ) 
» one | 7, GOING HOME. 
» 3 Wit dy Kage. | 
2, OUR MUSIC-HALLS. 8. FAREWELL. 
3. A VAURIEN. 9. BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellers- 
bis Chap. 3. Upstairs and Downstairs. | lie’s Ending. By the Author of Guy Livingstone,’ 
4. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ‘George Geith &e. &e. oo. 29—31. 
ot Ben Seat, Oe. 10. LOVE SONNET. 
CuaP- Mr. Friars Expiains 11. PARIS FASHIONS. (With Coloured Plate and 


3. Yorke’s Decision. i several Illustrations. ) 


” 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
A New Book of Travels by Capt. R. F. Burton. 


Now ready. —EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles 
of the great River Sio Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S. &c. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various Published 
and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols. Svo. 30s. [Ready this day. 

ss in all lite i hi lancholy, nothing more utterly tragic, than the story of the career of 

saunitee 23 a by tty my ane, yn aelennid and bewildering a success, so sad a waste of genius and 


fortune, so lamentable a fall, can hardly be found among all the records of the follies and sins and misfortunes of rR ates teint 





The NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By|BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political 
J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘ British Senators,’ &c. Sketches, Past and Present. By J. EWING RITCHIE. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. [Just ready. lyvol. post 8yo. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD.| ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an 
By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ In 1 vol. AMERICAN. 1 vol. 8yo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. 


By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 
The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, Author of ‘ The 
Romance of War,’ ‘First Love and Last Love,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
NEXT WEEK will be published, the SECOND EDITION of 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By William Black, Author of 


* Love, or Marriage.’ 3 vols. 
*“* A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation of character.”—Saturday Review. 


“A strange, wild story of our own times, very subtly told.”—Examiner. s A 
**A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and always with pleasure, for the refinement of its tone and the 


sincerity of its workmanship.”—Paill Mall Gazette. ‘ x 
***Tn Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much and varied cleverness.”—Atheneum. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henty, Author of ‘The 


March to Magdala.’ 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: «a Novel. By the Author of 





‘A Man of Mark,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Speight, 
Author of ‘ Brought to Light,’ &c. 38 vols. [Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Charles H. Ross, Author of 


‘The Pretty Widow,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 





MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By; OLIVE VARCOE. By the Author of 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘Bent, not ‘Kiddle-a-Wink,’ ‘ Mildred’s Wedding,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Broken,’ &. In 3 vols. 
j -TAL : a Novel. 
JOHN TWILLER: 2 Romance of the TOWN-TALK of CLYDA; a Novel. By 


Heart. By D. P. STARKEY, LL.D. lvol. [Ready thisday. | (Ready this day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway-stall in the Kingdom. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. | The PRETTY WIDOW. | The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | BARREN HONOUR. 
The ROCK AHEAD. | MISS FORRESTER. BLACK SHEEP. SWORD and GOWN. 
SANS MERCY, by the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone, will be ready Next Week, uniform with the above, 


price 28. 








The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LI,D. The Cheap Edition ready this 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a 


Free Lance. a 4 the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ The 
Cheap Edition. Now ready, price 68. 
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NEW WORKS 


FOR EASTER. 








MR. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


The IRISH CHURCH. 


Speech of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., delivered in the House of 
Commons on Monday, March 1, 1869. 8vo. 





MR. RASSAM’S JOURNAL. 


An AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the BRITISH 


MISSION to THEODORE, KING of ABYSSINIA. With Notices of the Country, 
Government, and People. By HORMUZD RASSAM, first Assistant Political 
Resident at Aden in Charge of the Mission. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


LORD CARNARVON. 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and the MOREA: 


Extracts from a Journal of Travels in Greece during 1839. By the late EARL of 
CARNARVON, Author of ‘Portugal and Gallicia.’ Edited by the PRESENT 
EARL. Map. Crown 8vo. > 


PROFESSOR BURROWS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. A Series of Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Oxford, by MONTAGU BURROWS, 
M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History. Post Svo. 





REV. H. F. TOZER. 


The HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, including VISITS to 


MOUNTS IDA, ATHOS, and OLYMPUS, and to the Montenegrins and other 
Remote Tribes ; with Notes on the Ballads, Tales, and Classical Superstitions of 
the Modern Greek. By the Rev. H. F. TOZER, Exeter Coll., Oxford. With Map 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D. 


A MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. Comprising 


an Account of the Improved Treatment of the Insane in this and other Countries. 
By Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart., M.D. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


MR. BICKMORE’S TRAVELS IN 1865-6. 


The ISLANDS of the EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO : 


a Popular Description of their Natural History and Geography, with some Account 
of Dangers and Adventures among many Tribes. By ALBERT 8S. BICKMORE, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


On MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. By 


MARY SOMERVILLE, With 180 Illustrations. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s, 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA; or, Notes on the 
Resources and Administration of Turkey ; the Condition and Character, Manners, 
Customs, and Language of the Christian and Mussulman Populations, &c. By 
8. G. B, ST, CLAIR and C, A. BROPHY. 8vo. 12s. 


SIR NEIL CAMPBELL. 


A Corrected Report of the | NAPOLEON at FONTAINEBLEAU and ELBA. A 


Journal of Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes of Conversations. By Major- 
General Sir NEIL CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. With a Memoir 
of that Officer, by the Rev. A. N. C. MACLACHLAN, M.A. With Portrait. 
Svo. 15s. 


DEAN MILMAN. 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. By Henry 


HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. S8vo. 18s, 


DEAN STANLEY. 


The THREE IRISH CHURCHES: an Historical 


Address. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second Edition. 
8vo. 1s. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The ELASTICITY, EXTENSIBILITY, and STENSILE 


STRENGTH of IRON and STEEL. By KNUT STYFFE, Director of the Poly- 
technic School at Stockholm. Translated by C. P. SANDBERG. With a Preface 
by JOHN PERCY, F.R.S. With 9 Plans. 8vo. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. By Fritz 


MULLER. From the German, with Additions by the Author. Translated by 
W. S. DALLAS, F.L.S. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAR OFPICE. 


The MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: their 


Administration and Government, By CHAS. M. CLODE, Vol. I. 8vo, 21s, 


CONTENTS. 


DEFENCE of the REALM, and ERECTION of FORTIFICATIONS. 

The ARMY BEFORE the COMMONWEALTH. 

ESTABLISHMENT of the MILITIA. 

The ARMY BEFORE the REVOLUTION. 

The ARMY AFTER the REVOLUTION. 

BILL of RIGHTS and ACT of SETTLEMENT. 

PAYMENT of the ARMY by PARLIAMENT. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE, and its CONTROL by PARLIAMENT. 

MUTINY ACT. 

The ARMY in RELATION to OUR REPRESENTATIVE and JUDICIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

EXEMPTION of the ARMY from the ORDINARY PROCESS of LAW. 

MOVEMENT and QUARTERING of TROOPS, 

BARRACK DEPARTMENT. 

INCREASE in the STANDING ARMY. 

RESERVE FORCES. 


RICHARD FORD. 


A HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in SPAIN: 


Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, Ronda, Malaga, &c, A New Edition, revised, with 





all the Railways, New Inns, &c. Maps and Plans, 2 vols, post Svo. 24s, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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Price 1s. Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 114, for APRIL, 
Will be published on the 25th. 


Contents. 
1. Professor TYNDALL’S ‘ ODDS and ENDS of ALPINE LIFE.’ 
Part II. 


2. ‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ Chaps. XV.—XX. 
3. Mr. J. C. MORISON on ‘ PHYSICAL EDUCATION.’ 
4. The WORTH of EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 
5. Mr. F. W. H. MYERS’S ‘TWO SISTERS.’ 
6. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S ‘ The MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO.’ 
7. TWO VIEWS of the CONVENT QUESTION. 
8. ‘The RING and the BOOK.’ By J. R. Mozley. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





Price 1s. Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 

FOR HOUSEHOLD READING, 
For APRIL. 
‘CHRISTIAN SINGERS of GERMANY,’ 
Part I. 

By CATH INE WINKWORTH, 

Translator and Compiler of ‘ Lyra Germanica.’ 
To be completed in Three Parts. 

MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





New Books and New Editions. 
—_——— 
The HOUSE of COMMONS: 
Its History and Practice. Three Lectures, severe at 


Reigate, December, 1868. By REGINALD F, D. PALGRAVE. 
With Notes and Index. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. This day. 


ARTHUR'S SEAT; 
Or, the Church of the Banned. By JOHN H Ane TON, of 
St. Ernan’s. Crown 8yo. 63. [This day. 


CHRIST the BREAD of LIFE. 


An Attempt to give a Profitable Direqsion. 50.5 the present Occu- 


ation . Thoug t with Romanis By i‘LEOD CAMP- 
SELL, New Edition, much enlarged. Crown ee £ 6d. 
ay. 


The GOSPEL and MODERN LIFE. 


ogg on some of the Difficulties of the Present Day. By 

J. Liu. DAVIES, Rector of St. Marylebone. With a Preface 

on the Theology of the Pall Mall Gazette. Extra foo yo 68. 
is day. 


M. GUIZOT’s ‘GREAT CHRISTIANS 
of FRANCE, 
ST. LOUIS and CALV IN. 
edges, 48. 6d. Forming Vol. V 


PROVERBS and their LESSONS. 


By R. ©. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Feap. 8yo. 38. 6d. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILL a. Th ae Edition. Crown 
8yo. cloth, 68. ; morocco, 108. 6d. an 


AHISTORYof CHEMICAL THEORY, 


From the Age of Lavoisier to the Present Time. By AD. 
WURTZ. Translated by H. WATTS, F.S.A. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


TACITUS—The AGRICOLA 
GERMANTIA.: 


A Revised Text, with pengieh Te Notes and Maps. By A. J. 
CHURCH, M.A DRIBB, M.A. Fear. 8vo. 
38. 6 The Agricola “aad a may be had separately, 
price 28. each. 


Jilustented. Crown Svo. 48. ; i, silt 
. of ** The Sunday Library.” 


Sixth 


and 


The HOUSE of AUSTRIA in the 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
Two Lectures, with Illustrative Notes. By A.W. WARD, 


M.A., Professor of History in Owens College, Manchester. 
Extra feap. 8y0. 28. [Next week. 


EXPOSITION of the SERMON on the 
MOUNT, 


Drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on 
his Merits as an — reter of Seripeare. By R. C. TRENCH 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition, enlarged. &vo. 
10g. 6d. [Next week, 


Maommntan & Co. London, 





| 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


BEATRICE 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY 


THE HON. RODEN NOEL. 





Cpinions of the Press. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘ Beatrice’ is, in many respects, a noble poem; it dis- 
plays a splendour of landscape painting, a strong definite 
precision of highly coloured description, which has not 
often been surpassed. The most intense and tender feel- 
ings are realized, and some of the more exquisite and 
evanescent moments of emotion are seized and represented 
by the poet with felicity. Allowing for the crudity of the 
motives in this poem, we are able to accord high praise to 
the purity and elevation of its tone and the vividness of 
the scenes it represents.” 


“ 


THE SPECTATOR. 


“Tt is impossible to read the poem through without 
being powerfully moved. There are passages in it which 
for intensity and tenderness, clear and vivid vision, spon- 
taneous and delicate sympathy, may be compared with the 
best efforts of our best living writers. Mr. Noel has a rare 
and remarkable gift of describing external nature. All the 
scenes in the volume print themselves immediately and 
ineffaceably on the mind, each with its proper tone of feel- 
ing. The rich, massive, pregnant presentations of Nature 
seem to us the more striking the more we dwell on them. 
He never fails to carry the reader’s fancy firmly along with 
him from the eager, intense, and passionate gaze which he 
fixes on his object.” 


THE ATHENAUM. 


‘The slenderness of the subject conceded, writing more 
exquisite it would not be easy to find in contemporary 
poetry. For acompanion picture nearly as delicious and 
perhaps more compressed we should have to go back to 
Coleridge.—Some of the lyrics—all of a very fragile intel- 
lectual beauty—are very musical indeed.—In moods like 
these,—in a softly-tinted sentiment closely akin to his deli- 
cately sensuous feeling for natural colour,—Mr. Noel has 
no rival. He sings with fairy-like and subtle power.—Few 
people, students or otherwise, will remain long in doubt 
that we have among us another young writer of great 
originality and sweetness, whose specially poetic faculty is 
as unmistakable as the taste of good Falernian or the smell 
of a musk rose,” 


LONDON REVIEW. 


“Mr. Noel is an original poet of a high order, possessing 
in addition to considerable imaginative insight, a lyrical 
faculty of exceeding depth and sweetness. ‘Summer 
Clouds and a Swan’ is so charming in its fragile beauty, so 
subtle in its fanciful dalliance with image after image, 
so full of the light and flicker of a summer day, and so 
touched withal with the delicate tints of an underlying 
human sentiment, that we shall with difficulty find a com- 
panion picture save in the rosiest recesses of the ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ Take ‘ Pan’ for example,—a composition of which 
any living poet would be proud,—as full of matter as an 
acorn, the seed of a whole forest. It is what Spinoza 
might write if metempsychosis were true, and he were to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon as a young poet,—a kind 
of grandiose hymn to nature, full of Lucretian touches 
and breathings from— 

‘Hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus,’— 
tracing melodiously the progress of being till it flowers up 
in Man and the Soul.” 





Maomiuitan & Co, London, 





This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. with 9 Maps and 
upwards of 50 Illustrations, 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 


THE LAND OF THE ORANG-UTAN AND 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature, 


BY 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


DIVISIONS. 
1, Tue InpDo-MAtAy IsLanpDs, comprising the Malay 
Peninsula and Singapore, Borneo, Java and Sumatra, 


2. THE Timor GrovupP, comprising the Islands of Timor, 
Flores, Sumbawa and Lombock, with several smaller 
ones. 

3. CELEBES, comprising also the Sula Islands and Bouton. 


4. THE Motuccan Group, comprising Bouru, Ceram, 
Batchian, Gilolo and Morty, with smaller ones, 


5. THE PAaPuaN Group, comprising New Guinea, with 
the Aru Islands, Mysol, and several others, 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





SECOND EDITION. 
GREATER BRITAIN: 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
COUNTRIES DURING 1866-7. 


By C. W. DILKE, M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. 


“An entertaining and spirited record of travel. It is 
seldom that we meet with a work so able and suggestive.” 
Spectator, 
** A work full of suggestiveness and power.” 
Daily News. 
**A most entertaining and almost fascinating book of 
travel.” —Daily Telegraph. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





This day, 8vo. half bound, price 18s. 


ANNALS OF OUR TIME: 


A Diurnal of Events, Social and Political, which have 
happened in or had relation to the Kingdom of Great 
Britain from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Open- 
ing of the Present Parliament. 


By JOSEPH IRVING. 
With Index and a Table of Administrations. 
“A very curious and valuable note-book of events that 
have happened during the present reign.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF NED GREY. 
Dedicated to all Boys from Eight Years Old to Eighty. 
Illustrated by Huarp. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


**One of the best works of the kind we have ever met 
with.” —Iilustrated Times, 


‘*There can be no doubt whatever that it is an admirable 
tale of adventures, of marvellous incidents, wild exploits, 
= terrible dénowiments. Though written professedly for 

boys, there are few persons of any age who will not read 
it with delight.”—Daily News. 

** A story of adventure by sea and land in the good old 
style. It appears to us to be the best book of the kind 
since ‘Masterman Ready,’ and it runs beans established 
favourite very close.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 
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LIBRARY EDITION of LORD 
LYTTON’S NOVELS :— 
eC: AXTONG., 2 wel, Lage DAYS of POMPEII. 2 
MY NOVEL. 
{it bo wire | HAROLD, 2 vols. 
WHA m x ri ea he LAS? of the BARONS. 
y 
PELSOWNED. 2vols. | LEILA: and CALDERON. 1 
PAUL CLIFFORD. 2 vols. vol. 


GODOL HIN. lv | EUGENE ane. 2 vols. 
ERNEST M: ALTRAV ERS. | ZA vols. 
2 vols. | PIL GRAS ‘Ot the RHINE. 


vols. 1 vol. 
Mou an and MORNING. 2yols. | LUCRETIA. 2 vols. 
RIENZI. 2 ve STRANGE STORY. 
DEV EREUX 
In all 43 Vol umes, price 5s. each. 
separately. 
Handsomely shines in small 8yo. in a large and readable type. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


rIs. 2 vols. 
2 vols. 


Each Work to be had 





Cheap Editions of Tales by Mrs, Oliphant. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 5s. cloth, 
SALEM CHAPEL (Chronicles of Car- 
lingford). 
‘ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. cloth, 


THe PERPETUAL CURATE (Chro- 
nicles of Carlingford). 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. cloth, 
MESS MARJORIBANKS (Chronicles 
of C irlingford). 


In 1 vol. crown Svo. 48. cloth, 


KATIE STEWART: a True Story. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


B LACKWOOD’S 
STANDARD NOVELS. 
r boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
cut edges. 

TOM CRINGL E'S LOG. 
CRUISE of the MIDGE. 
oe THORNTON. 

NALS of a PARISH. 


CHEAP 


28. pape 1s, paper boards, 18. 6d. cloth, 
cut edges. 
MANSIE WAUCH. 


eae ae L. ie SCENES and 
SKETC 


The * ROVE | Sir ot : PUMPKIN, and 
air ANDRE WwW WYLIE. NIGHTS at MESS 

The ENTA aa The SUBALTERN. 

RuaiN ALD DALTON, LIFE in the FAR WEST. 


ADAM BLAIR. VALERIUS. 
ALSO, 
TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 vols. 


feap. 12s. sewed, 188. cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Cheap Editions of Works by George 
Eliot. 
\ DAM BEDE. In 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Ti Kk MILL on the FLOSS 
8vo. with Illustrations, 33. 6d. cloth. 
QCE NES of CLERICAL 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. cloth. 


SI L MARNER, the Weaver of 


Raye mo = crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
ELIX HOLT the RADICAL. In 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 62, cloth, 


SPANISH GYPSY. In feap. 8yvo. 


price 7s. 6d. The Third Edition. 


crown 8yo. with 
Tn crown 


LIFE. In 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD &SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


‘ 


Cheap Editions of the Works of Samuel 
Warren, Q.C. 


P: ASSAGES from the DIARY of 
LATE PHYSICIAN. In crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
TEX THOUSAND A-YEAR. In 2 


vols. crown 8vo. 93. cloth. 
Now and THEN, In crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


cloth. 


Misc ELLANIES. In crown 8vo. 5s. 


cloth. 
[LLUSTRATED EDITION of the 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. With numerous En- 
Stavings on Wood. In 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORKS. 


—_»——_ 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of 


the HUMAN MIND. By JAMES MILL. A New Edition, 
with Notes by ALEXANDER Bain, ANDREW FrnpLaTeER, and 
GEORGE . Edited, with additional Notes, by JOHN 
STUART MILL. 2 yols. 8yo. price 28s. 


A HISTORY of EDROPEAN MORALS 
from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H 
LECKY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. [On Thursday next. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to 


the University of St. Andrews, March 19, 1869. By J. A. 
FROUDE, M.A., Rector of the University. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J, H. MERLE 
D°AUBIGNE, D.D. Vol. V. 8vo. price 16s. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, 


CONSTITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of 
the CITY of LONDON. By GEORGE NORTON. Third 
Edition, revised, with a copious Index. 8vo. price 14s. 


The LIFE of MOTHER MARGARET 


MARY HALLAHAN,O.S.D. By her RELIGIOUS CHIL- 
DREN. Edited by the Author of ‘ Christian Schools and 
Scholars.’ 8yvo. with Portrait, price 10s. (Nearly ready. 


SINGERS and SONGSof theCHURCH; 
being Biographical gs a; of the Hymn-W: “ge m all the 
principal Collections. By JOSIAH MILLER, New 

dition, enlarged. Crown 8yo. Ln’ a pte ‘days. 


RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays 
on Congregationalism. 8vo. {On Thursday nezt. 


1. Congregational Polity, by | 4. Congregationalism and s- 
William Mitchell Fawcett. thetics, by Thomas Har- 
2. The External Relations of wood Pattison. 


Congregationalism, by 
5. Congregationalism and 
ee Martin iferbert, Science, by a pean of 


M 

8. The tar, by aan Cha- Medicine. 
racte: er, ard Gilbert | 6. — 7 of Nonconformity. 
Her B ames Anstie, B.A. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD III. By WILLIAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps 
and Plans, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 

. 288. 


The TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 
WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. GEO. 
W. COX, M.A. Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8yo. 38. 6d. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH 


LIFE. Second Edition, now ready, price 21s. 


The NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LON- 


DON: Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Mus- 
well Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. By WIL LIAM OWITT. 
Square crown 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 21s. 


The POLAR WORLD: a Popular De- 


scription of Man and Nature in the Arctic a a 
Regions of the Globe. By Dr. GEORGE HARTW ‘hd ith 
Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. Soo Se 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 
PAINTING. By Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, 
sometime President of the Royal Academy. Vout. II. 8vo. 14s. 


HOOKER’S BRITISH FLORA, com- 


prising the Flowering Plants and the Ferns. 12mo. with 12 
lates, 14s. ; or coloured, 21s. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
PL _— Latest Edition, with upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 
8yo, 428. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


GARDENING, Latest Edition, with upwards of 1,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HORSE and MAN: being Hints to 


Horsemen. By C. 8S. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of 
‘Jurisprudence.’ Feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, with the Author’s last Copyright Additions :— 
Shamrock Edition, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Ruby Edition, crown 8vo. Portrait, 6s. 
People’s Edition, large type, Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
Library Edition, Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. feap. 8vo. 35s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and R, 





MR. FORSTER’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


JOHN ELIOT: 


A BIOGRAPHY, 


SIR 
1590—1632. 
By JOHN FORSTER, LL.D. 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE, 


NOV. and DEC. 1641. 


With an Introductory Essay on ENGLISH FREEDOM 
under PLANTAGENET and TUDOR SOVEREIGNS. 


8vo. 12s, 


Til. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


DANIEL DE FOE, SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, and 
SAMUEL FOOTE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 
Third Edition. Svo. 12s. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 


Now ready, in One Volume (700 pp.), post Svo. 2s. 6d. ; 
or morocco cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PEARL EDITION 


OF 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 
WORKS 


With the TEXT CAREFULLY REVISED. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The Pearl Edition of Lord Byron’s Works is the most remark- 
able reprint of the season. For half-a-crown may now be had a 
complete and faithful collection of the poet’s works. The best 
edition of Byron is now brought within the means of the ry oorest 
student of the English classics.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





The following Editions may also be had :— 
LORD BY RON’sPOETICAL WORKS. 


Library Edition. Portrait. 6 vols. 8yo. 458. 


LORD BY RON’s POETICAL WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Plates. 10 vols. feap. 8vo. 308. 


LORD BYRON’s POETICAL WORKS. 


Pocket Edition. 8 vols. 24mo. 208. 


LORD BYRON’s POETICAL WORKS. 


Popular Edition. Illustrations. Royal 8yo. 98. 
LORD BYRON’S LIFE. By Thomas 
MOORE. Cabinet Edition. Plates. 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 188. 
LORD BYRON’S LIFE. By Thomas 


MOORE. Popular Edition. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


*.* The APRIL Number will be published on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
| 
CONTENTS. 
SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of ‘Archie Lovell’ (con- | 
tinued). | 
PASSAGES from the LIFE of GLUCK, 
The WHEEL of FORTUNE. 
WHY I am a BACHELOR. 
FLIRTS and FLIRTATIONS. 
PARIS in 1869. 
ENGLISH LIFE SEEN THROUGH DANISH SPECTACLES. 
KITTY (conclusion). 
The PORTRAIT-PAINTER of URBINO, LUCA MORATO. 


| volume to those in quest of amusement and instruction at once 





THE POPULAR WORKS, 


IN READING AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
eels 


Ra 
In crown 8vo. with fine Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


MY REMINISCENCES OF FELIX 
MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 


AND HIS LETTERS TO ME. 


By EDWARD DEVRIENT. 
Transiated from the German, by NATALIA MACFARREN. 


2. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 
A STORY OF ‘2 TO 

By HAWLEY SMART. 


“ We predict for this book a decided success.” 
Saturday Review. 
“One of the most entertaining and L epiethes novels we have 
@ome across for a long time.” —Athe 
“Every chapter of * Breezie Vangton’ ‘is interesting and clever.” 
London Review. 


62 "55. 


3. 
A SISTER’S STORY 
(Récit d’une Sceur). 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
4 New and beautifully printed Edition, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 


MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM. 


In One Volume, royal Pap many Portraits, 21s. 
MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT. 


A Narrative of Cruises and Services in the Sumter 
and Alabama. 
By Admiral SEMMES, late Confederate States Navy. 

“ With the art of the novelist, Admiral Semmes unites the 
ardour of the patriot, the veracity of the historian, the harmony 
and colouring of the poet.”’— Leader. 

“We can freely commend ‘My Adventures Afloat’ to the 
public.”—Daily Telegraph. 


6. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 


MEMOIRS OF THE CURE D’ARS. 


By MISS MOLYNEUX. 


YP 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE RIVALS; OR, LOVE AND WAR. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Noddebo Parsonage.’ 





Fhe VICTORIA INGOLDSBY. The 


New Popular Pocket Edition, price Half-a- atom, 2 is ready at 
every Bookseller’s in the United Kingdom. 





BRiciaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Standard.—“ We can highly recominend Mr. Dixon’s work. It 
| will enhance his reputation. The whole is charmingly written.” 
Star.—** It isimpossible to praise too highly this most entrancing 
history. A better book has seldom been issued to the world.’ 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_>— 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hep. 
WORTH DIXON. Dedicated, by =e permission, to the 
QUEEN. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. svo. 


Morning Post.— From first to last, this oe overflows with 
new information and original thought, with poetry and picture. 
In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon discharges alternately the 
functions of the historian and the historic biographer, with the 
insight, art, humour, and accurate knowledge which never fail 
him when he undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our 
national story.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* We earnestly recommend this remarkable 


solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic historical 
narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of Eng- 
lish diction......In Mr. Dixon’s pages are related some of the 
most moving records of human flesh and blood to which human 
ear could listen. 

Daily News.—“ It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the 
gray stones of the old Tower with a new and more living interest 
than most of us have felt before. It is needless to say that the 
stories are igs! told, for Mr. Dixon’s style is full of vigour 
and liveliness .. "his book is as ae as a good novel, yet 
it has all the : truth of veritable history.” 


Examiner.—* This charming volume will be the most perma- 
nently popular of all Mr. Dixon’s works. Under the treatment of 
so practised a master of our English tongue, the story of the Tower 
becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances.” 

Spectator.—‘ Mr. Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its 
anecdote, and generous in its display of new and interesting 
information.” 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Marrnew 


BROWNE. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 24s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, DUCHESS OF 


FERRARA: a Biography. cinta an by ean Rare and Unpub- 
lished Documents. By WILLIAM GIL 2 vols. post 
8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 

‘*A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. 
Mr. Gilbert has done good service in carefully investigating the 
charges which have been brought against her. His clear and 
unaffected style is admirably adapted for biography; and the 
chapter which are devoted to Lucrezia’s life tell its story ve 

1. ‘hat Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting 
his readers may be safely predicted.”—Saturday Review 

“ An admirable and entertaining work. The public cannot fail 
to be delighted with it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 
MARRIAGE: A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623, 
from Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, 
Vv a, and Brussels. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


The GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. 
Being Cabinet Pictures. By a TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8vo. 

‘* No small measure of commendation is due to the ‘ Templar,” 
who writes with a ekilful pen, and displays such knowledge of 
political men and cliques. This acceptable book is sure to be in 
demand, for it supplies just such information as general readers 
like to have about men of mark.”—Atheneum. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE, for 1869. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty. 

Corrected by the Nobility, and containing all the New Crea- 

tions. 38th Edition, Enlarged, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 

beautifully engrav ed, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 

“A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
mos st useful publication.”— Times. 

“A work of great value. It is the pot faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day.”—Po. 


Itisa 





POPULAR NOVELS 
PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. 


Mrs. DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS, By the Hon. 
Mrs. GIFFORD. 3 vols. 


** Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a friend may 
safely recommend this one.”—Atheneum. 


KITTY, By M. Beruam-Epwarps, Author of 
*A Winter with the Swallows,’ ‘ Dr. Jacob,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is lively and clever; the scenes of artistic life are 
amusing ; the dialogue is bright and sparkling.”—Athenaum. 
** A thoroughly good story.” —Ezaminer. 
* Lively, fresh and clever.” 


By 


—Daily Telegraph. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of ‘St. 
Olave’s,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The perusal of ‘Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us wholesome 
leasure. The tale creates strong interest by aoe naturalness and 
jorce of its delineations of character.”—Atheneum. 

his book is readable from first to last. ”~ Saturday Review. 


ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess Prsant. 
3 vols. 


“* There is in this story Loy that is original and a good deal 
that evinces talent.”—Obse 
“ This novel contains much clever writing.” —Star. 


Also, next week, in 3 vols. 


ERICK THORBURN. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. at all the Libraries, 


ROBIN GRAY. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘ Dangerous Connexions.’ 

“This very pathetic story.”— London Review. 
«. The characters are well drawn.”—Morning Si 


“* A very fresh, clever, and agreeable novel. en Times. 
“A novel of tender and pathetic interest.”—Globe. . 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Imperial 4to. half bound in morocco, 31. 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


Geheet Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently 
rected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 


Pon Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different 
Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, 
eee with occasional Perspective Views and Details. The 

buildings are fully described,and in nearly every case a state- 
ment of the actual cost is given. 

“ This is a volume that ag about to build villa-residences or 
cottages may usefully stu e combined wit of nineteen 
architects can scarcely fail ‘to farnish information that it will be 
a gain for them to acquire.”—Builder. 

BLACKIE & SON, 44, Dieta: row. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Just published, large 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 


Serpe: mobere of the Plants most interesting for their 
ses to d the Lower Animals: their Application in the 
Arts, Manufactures, Medicine, and Domestic Economy; and 
their ty or Peculiarities. With the Physiology, Géogra- 
phical Distribution, and Classification of Plants. 


By WILLIAM RHIND. 
Illustrated by 700 Figures, of which 100 are carefully coloured. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





MODERN GARDENING. 
Large 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 


A Complete Guide to the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
Conservatory, Green- house, &e. 
By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 
Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts. 
“The best compendious treatise on modern eprdening 
Telegraph. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, a... Tow. 





RE-ISSUE, WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
In 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 4l. 15s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


With a SUPPLEMENT, bringing the information down to the 
latest time. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
With about 800 Wood Engravings. 


“ This excellent book of reference .....All the articles we have 
examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of cor- 
rectness in minute detail than we should have thought prac- 
ticable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum. 

*,* The Supplement separately, cloth, 16s. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


I, 
In 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 41. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, English, 
Technological, and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to 
the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards 
of 2,500 Epgravings on Wood. 

Il. 
Large Syvo. cloth, 253. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, Explanatory, Sysnaupeing, and Etymological. 
About 800 Engravi ings on Wo 


III. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 138. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY, Etymological, P pe and Explanatory. About 
300 Engravings on Wo 

Iv. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


Dr. OGILVIE’'S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory. Contains Bible and shake- 
| WW ords not now in use; Latin, French, and Italian 





"BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERATURE 
The Life of Edmund Kean. From Published 
and Original Sources. By F. W. Hawkins. 
2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


A generation has passed away since the greatest 
actor of modern times was carried to his grave 
in Richmond Churchyard. For Edmund Kean’s 
contemporaries, Mr. Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
wrote a sketchy, and as some think a not too 
generous, life of the inimitable tragedian. Vari- 
ous biographical notices of him followed at in- 
tervals. And now—to refresh the memories 
of such of Kean’s contemporaries as survive, 
and to give a more full and elaborate portrait 
of the long-departed glory of the theatre to a 
new generation which knows no master-mind 
upon our many stages— Mr. Hawkins has 
written a work which manifests zeal, industry, 
exercise of critical power, and a somewhat 
over-abounding generosity of spirit. ‘ 
There is one especial point of view in whic 
these volumes will be found useful. Whenever 
an old admirer of Edmund Kean speaks with 
enthusiasm of him who was identified with 
Shylock, Richard, Hamlet, Lear and Othello, 
he is taunted with being a laudator temporis 
acti. He is treated with no more candid cour- 
tesy than Dryden had for the old gentlemen of 
his time, who, he said, because they had supped 
in their salad days with Ben Jonson, in the 
Apollo, foolishly thought themselves capable of 
defining the dramatic quality of Mr. Dryden and 
his fellows. So, too, the Parisians who praised 
the Arlequin of Dominique were censured by 
those who thought his successor, Gherardi, was 
as great in that once famous character—no 
trace of which stage personage lives in the mute 
dancer of modern pantomime. They who de- 
plore that the great throne of tragedy is un- 
occupied are met with the remark, that they 
can only praise that to which they were long 
accustomed, and that doubtless, when Edmund 
Kean was young, the old stagers showered their 
wreaths of honour on Kemble and his school. 
Mr. Hawkins has rendered excellent service in 
showing that such an idea is entirely without 
foundation. When Edmund Kean first burst 
upon the town, there was scarcely the faintest 
protest against the all but universal acclamation 
with which he was saluted as the master of his 
art. The whole Kemble school perished out of 
sight and hearing before the energy, earnest- 
ness, fire, and the truthful nature of Kean. 
Far be it from us to say that the older school 
was. without great qualities. What was best 
of that quality resided almost o—— in 
Mrs. Siddons. The “paw and pause” which 
Mrs. Crawford noticed as its peculiarity seems 
to have been most prominent in John. Charles 
Kemble was no tragedian at all, but a comedian, 
whose weak voice marred his very best inten- 
tions. They all, however, had distinct enun- 
ciation; and an excellent thing it is. John 
Kemble’s pronunciation, indeed, made dreadful 
assault and battery on many English words; 
but however he and his uttered the words, 
they were clearly audible, though in Charles 
the voice was thin as a thread. A modern actor 
shall deliver Hamlet’s instruction to the players, 
violate all the rules in the laying of them down, 
and be only half heard even when loudest. 
Edmund Kean found universal acceptance 
at a time when critics were extremely severe, 
wonderfully well qualified for their task, and 
had no personal acquaintance with the actors 
whose qualities they measured. It could hardly 
be otherwise. The new actor desired to be 
measured by the highest standard, and he was 


found equal to the height. He did not ask a 
footing at Drury Lane, and time to develope. 
Young as he was when he brought fortune to 
that theatre, in 1814, he asserted his equality 
with the greatest actors he had seen; and he 
was found to be more than equal—superior. 
In the older days, however great an actor might 
be in the plays of ordinary authors, he was 
never considered as having consummated his 
greatness till he had proved himself an intelli- 
gent interpreter of Shakspeare’s sentiments and 
a noble representative of Shakspeare’s heroes. 
Run over the names of some of the most dis- 
tinguished actors on our stage, and you will 
find that, however famous they might be in 
various parts, they were most famous for their 
excellence in representing Shakspearean cha- 
racters. From Betterton to Edmund Kean— 
the Alpha and Omega of our drama—this has 
been eminently the case ; and most especially 
was it the case in those two actors. In dealing 
with the former, Cibber dwells especially on 
his grandest and most perfect representations, 
namely, the Shakspearean. He praises the 
tender pathos of Betterton’s Hamlet, the 
jealous rage of his Othello, the flashing fire 
of his Hotspur, the sublimity of his Macbeth, 
the vigour of his Falstaff, and the majestic 
calm of his Brutus. So does Mr. Hawkins deal 
with Edmund Kean and the qualities of his 
acting when representing the principal charac- 
ters in Shakspeare’s plays. When we read in 
Cibber the words, “Should I tell you that all 
the Othellos, Hamlets, Hotspurs, Macbeths, 
and Brutuses, whom you may have seen since 
his time, have fallen far short of him, this still 
would give you no idea of his particular excel- 
lence,’—we think how well Mr. Hawkins might 
have thus argued touching Edmund Kean. 
Indeed, this sentiment is not wanting in his 
book; and, moreover, he adds to it, more 
thoroughly than Cibber could do with regard 
to Betterton, details and criticisms which draw 
the later actor nearer to those who would fain 
_ upon him as closely as such means will 
allow. 


Like Thomas Betterton, Edmund Kean loved 
the art he practised. Indeed, without such love 
there is no true artist. Kean, moreover, had 
generous, brotherly feeling for his fellows in 
the craft. Without such feeling the designs of 
the poet can never be efficiently carried out 
on the stage. The actor who plays as if it were 
a condescension, rather repulsive to himself 
than otherwise, to endure companionship with 
less skilled colleagues, and to share with them 
the office of interpreting Shakspeare, is not a 
true master of his art. It is well remembered 
how the somewhat exclusive selfishness of Mr. 
Macready checked the impulses of his fellow 
actors; and when Mrs. Fanny Kemble told 
the world in her ‘Journal’ that she despised 
the stage, loathed her craft, and spat at the 
applause for which she so humbly curtseyed, 
the world saw at once what was lacking in that 
otherwise clever lady to raise her to a level 
with her more: illustrious and more highly- 
endowed aunt, Mrs. Siddons. Now, Edmund 
Kean went heart and soul into his work, was 
earnest with his fellows, treated them as com- 
rades, and passionately loved the applause 
which was to him ample guerdon for all his 
study and labour. It is of such stuff that the 
genuine artist is made. Mr. Hawkins has not 
lost sight of this point: he perhaps insists upon 
it a little too pertinaciously; and his enthu- 
siasm would occasionally bear a little toning 
down. But it is in some sense an additional 
proof of Edmund Kean’s power that enthusiasm 
for him as the last of the line of great dramatic 





artists is caught up and cherished by a young 





writer who never saw the idol at whose shrine 
he so prodigally flings incense. 

Apart from enthusiasm and an occasional 
addiction to what is known as “fine writing” 
—faults easily amended—the whole story of 
Kean’s glorious and dolorous life is well told. As 
regards the public, it was not a long dramatic 
life, from 1814 to 1833, and that period was 
much reduced by frequent withdrawals from 
the stage through sell caused by acts 
which left him more leisure than desire to 
bring his calm discretion to repentance. It was 
a career that, after untold endurance, burst 
forth in glory and ended in darkness. It was 
the old story of the going up like a rocket 
and coming down like the stick; but the light, 
shed fora time, dazzled and delighted the world, 
and the very memory of it is an exquisite 
pleasure to old playgoers. Mr. Hawkins says 
that one of his objects in writing this biography 
was “to prove that the fine comprehension of 
Shakspeare’s tragic characters which now pre- 
vails is in great measure to be attributed to 
Kean’s strong conceptive power and intuitive 
grasp of his author’s sense.” In this object we 
find Mr. Hawkins, in popular phrase, “ quite 
at sea”; for where is there a fine comprehension 
of Shakspeare’s tragic characters manifested 
on the stage? And can it be said of such com- 
prehension as there is on the part of many 
worthy and conscientious players that it springs 
from Edmund Kean? He was a master, but 
he made no school. Inferior players used to 
imitate and to exaggerate the way in which, as 
Othello, he literally seemed struck “all of a 
heap” when Iago bade him beware of jealousy. 
It was their cue—or, at all events, what they 
could most easily do—to imitate his hoarse 
utterances, but no human organ but his ever 
gave such inconceivable harmony to the passage 
beginning with “Farewell the plumed troop.” 
It was tremblingly full of exquisite tenderness, 
a passionate tenderness and a sad calm sorrow, 
that used to make the hearts of his hearers 
betray themselves at their eyes. The actor’s 
lips seemed to shed music,—such music never 
so attuned on human lips before or since. 
There was no imitating such quality as this: 
still, imitators abounded, and players whose 
delivery of the “Farewell” was like sweet 
bells jangled, failed quite as fully when 
they tried Kean’s great points made by the 
utterance of a few monosyllables or a single 
word. Of these were “Well, as you guess?” “Is 
that the law?” the “Good night, my Lords !” 
on waking from the reverie in which, as Richard, 
he drew the plan of the battle-field with the 
point of his sword ; and, we may add, the look 
of impotent hatred with which, in Shylock, he 
swept his enemy when ordered to refund the 
money, give up half his estate, and become 
henceforth a Christian. These points were tried 
by Kean’s imitators. We still see them tried 
by respectable actors, but they are points which 
now make no impression ; whereas, in the old 
days, audiences used, as it were, to lay in wait 
for them, prepare for their reception, and eagerly 
seek to be thus pricked into ecstasy. But these 
were not what constituted Kean’s greatness. 
He had a mind akin to the poet’s, and therefore 
was among actors what Shakspeare was among 
dramatists. This was the reason why, even in 
the last sad days of fitful brilliancy, Kean could 
fill the house to overflowing. He even then 
impressed his audiences with the conviction 
that his like would never be seen again 
them, or perhaps by succeeding generations. 
Managers grew rich from the very exhibition 
of the glorious wreck ; and it might be said of 
Kean what Martial said of the favourite glad- 
iator of the amphitheatre,“ Hermes divitiz od 
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riorum.” The final wreck might have consoled 
the Kembles for all their jealousy when the 
argosy was first afloat in triumph on the waters. 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble is here to be excepted. 
She rendered some justice to the actor who 
overthrew the Kemble school. The creed of her 
family, she said, would not let them believe in 
Kean as a great actor; but she confessed that 
his genius was great, his powers original and 
striking, his finest effects once seen were never 
to be forgotten. She thought, indeed, that he 
lacked perfect conception of a part, rested on 
points, and so left his characters without 
consistency and unity. This is quite erroneous ; 
but Mrs. Fanny Kemble is perfectly just when 
she says:—“ Kean is gone,—and with him are 
gone Othello, Shylock, and Richard.” 

Among things to be corrected in Mr. Haw- 
kins’s work is the old legend of Kean having 
been educated at Eton. When that young wan- 
dering Arab was fixed there, the author can- 
not determine; but an application to the books 
would undoubtedly show that the story is 
groundless. Another fault to be amended is a 
certain confusion of terms. Mr. Hawkins, nar- 
rating the actor’s eventful début as Shylock, 
notes “his fine Italian countenance, the light- 
ness of his step, the piercing brilliancy of his 
eye”; and adds thereto that “his personal 
disadvantages were so great” as to render 
success dependent on “sheer excellence.” 
Often, too, the passages are over-long and in- 
volved,—a defect which may be made good in a 
second edition. With this, there is a disposition 
to disparage actors contemporary with Kean 
whose equals would now be accounted on the 
stage as rare phenomena. No one who remem- 
bers Young will agree with the author that 
Kean extinguished him when they played toge- 
ther, as he did put out the light of Lucius Junius 
Booth. Young kept his ground till he grace- 
fully retired with all his well-earned honours 
still about him ; and his Iago was not of the 
quality which Mr. Hawkins describes it, though 
it was not equal to Kean’s gayer, franker vil- 
lain. It was after Kean’s manner, but something 
overdone, that Mr. Stuart played Iago when 
Mr. Gustavus Brooke flashed his brilliant false 





observation of the critics in their notices of his 
conceptions, readings, points, and other peculiari- 
ties. ‘These people,’ he said, ‘don’t understand 
their business ; they give me credit where I don’t 
deserve it, and pass over passages on which I have 
bestowed the utmost care and attention. Because 
my style is easy and natural they think I don’t 
study, and talk about the ‘sudden impulse of 
genius.’ There is no such thing as impulsive acting ; 
all is premeditated and studied beforehand. A man 
may act better or worse on a particular night, from 
particular circumstances ; but although the execu- 
tion may not be so brilliant, the conception is the 
same. I have done all these things at country 
theatres, and perhaps better, before I was recog- 
nized as a great London actor ; but the applause 
I received never reached as far as London.’—‘ You 
should write your owncriticisms,’ replied the old lady; 
‘ David always did.’ So far from maintaining the 
authority of his statement that ‘there was no such 
thing as impulsive acting,’ Kean frequently proved 
exactly the contrary. He studied his characters 
with the greatest anxiety and care; but he fre- 
quently rejected the premeditated course, and played 
in a manner that even his wife, before whom he 
constantly rehearsed, had not the least conception 
of. When asked his reason for so doing, he replied, 
‘I felt that what I did was right. Before I was 
only rehearsing.’ ” 

Here is a good illustration of the actor’s 
modesty and of his sense of fellowship with his 
humbler brothers in the craft. It refers to the 


| time of his first appearance in London :— 


promise on the agreeably surprised town, as | 


Othello. 


Like Pope and others, who saw both Betterton | 


and Garrick, there were many persons who saw 
both Garrick and Edmund Kean ; among them, 
Mrs. Garrick herself :— 

‘*Octogenarians may remember the face so faith- 
fully delineated by Mr. Cruikshank appearing in a 


box at Drury-lane or Covent Garden on the occu- | 


sion of a new actor’s first appearance, the manager 
prompting her to say that the ‘débutant’ reminded 
her of David in order that the representation might 
impress itself favourably on the audience; but in 
the case of Edmund Kean she spoke sincerely, he 
did remind her of Garrick, and resembled him in 
manner more than any actor she had ever seen. 
She immediately pronounced him her husband’s 
legitimate successor ; sent him fruit from Hampton, 
and rewarded him for the impression which his 
Richard produced upon her by presenting him with 
the Garter, stage jewels, and various paraphernalia 
worn by Garrick in the character. Nor did the 
respect she paid to Edmund stop here. When he 
dined with her at Adelphi Terrace, she assigned 
him, with a grave solemnity of manner, a particular 
chair for his accommodation. ‘ Why this one in par- 
ticular?’ he asked, and the old lady in reply in- 
formed him that it was Garrick’s favourite chair— 
§ Yes, sir, David’s favourite chair, his chair ; think 
of that. You are the only person I think worthy of 
sitting in it.’ A firm friendship between the old 
lady and the young actor speedily took place ; and 
to Mrs. Garrick, who was often to be seen a wel- 
come visitor at the actor’s house, Kean was wont 
to communicate his professional troubles. On one 
occasion he complained to her of the inaccurate 


‘‘ Just after he had gone off the stage in one of 
the scenes of Richard III., and ‘while the thunder- 
ing applause of the house was rushing after him 
like an overwhelming torrent,’ he caught sight of a 
subordinate performer, dressed as a menial in the 
play of which he was the hero. ‘Do you not remem- 
ber me, my friend ?’—‘ No, sir,’ returned the man, 
somewhat startled at such an unexpected interro- 
gatory; ‘I fear that I cannot claim the honour of 
having ever been known to you.’—‘ You mistake. 
Don’t you recollect when you played the part of 
—— at Drury-lane, that a little boy bore up your 
train?—I was that little boy.’ The story of the 
man who claimed to be a brother actor with Gar- 
rick, saying, ‘When you played Hamlet I played 
the Cock,’ is precisely the reverse of this.” 

Mrs. Garrick’s admiration of her husband 
vas even greater than that of Kean for George 
Frederick Cooke, of whom he used to tell the 
following characteristic stories :— 

** When George Frederick was playing at Liver- 
pool the managers found great difficulty in keeping 
him sober; but, after repeated transgressions, he 
solemnly promised not to offend again during his 
stay. In the evening of the day upon which the 
promise was made, Cooke was not to be found 
when wanted for Sir Pertinax Macsycophant; the 
audience grew impatient, the manager stormed, 
and all was in ‘most admired disorder.’ After a 
long search the manager discovered him at a pot- 
house near the theatre, where he was drinking with 
great composure and perseverance out of a very 
small glass. ‘Oh, Mr. Cooke,’ exclaimed the irri- 
tated manager, ‘you have again broken your 
solemn promise; did you not tell me you would 
give over drinking ?’ Cooke surveyed the manager 
with the most provoking coolness, and said, ‘I 
certainly did make such a promise, but you cannot 
expect a man to refurm all at once, I have given 
over drinking in a great measuye, and the incor- 
rigible player held up the small glass to the mana- 
ger’s nose. This was not the only anecdote of his 
predecessor which Kean related with infinite relish. 
Cooke was playing Macbeth one night at a Scottish 
theatre, when the manager, seeing that he was 
greatly exhausted when the fifth act came on, 
offered him some whisky in a very small thistle 
glass, saying at the same time, by way of en- 
couragement, ‘Take that, Mr. Cooke; take that, 
sir; it is the real mountain dew; that will never 
hurt you, sir..—‘ Not if it were vitriol,’ rejoined 
Cooke, significantly, as he swallowed it.” 

Among the most interesting of the original 
passages in this Life must be reckoned the 
contributions of Kean’s medical friend at Rich- 





mond, Dr. Smith. They enable us to see more 
than has hitherto been seen of the player’s later 
wrestling with life on the stage, and of his 
inner life at home. Dr. Smith thus writes ;— 

“On the 19th of February, 1831, he was an. 
nounced to play Othello at Drury Lane. On the 
morning of that day he told me that he felt g 
unwell as to find it necessary to send his secretary, 
Mr. Lee, up to London, with an apology for his 
inability to perform. To re-assure him, I promised 
to accompany him if he would go. His eye bright. 
ened as he replied, ‘It would give me great con. 
fidence to know that you were behind the scenes ; 
so I will.’ I afterwards found it impossible to go 
with him in his post-chaise, but I promised to be 
at the theatre in less than an hour after him. He 
went. Contrary to my expectations, I was able 
to reach the theatre before the performance com- 
menced. The announcement that I was Mr. Kean’s 
medical adviser gained me immediate admission to 
the back of the stage, and, upon going into the 
tragedian’s dressing-room, I found him seated in 
the chair before the glass, an attendant colouring 
his face for Othello, and a goblet of hot brandy. 
and-water upon the table in front of him. His 
dressing-room was still haunted by noble and dis. 
tinguished visitors, some of whom were smoking 
and drinking with him. Kean seemed very pleased 
to see me, and, in answer to my inquiries, said that 
he felt well enough to go through with his part. 
I pointed to his brandy-and-water, and shook my 
head. ‘ Ah,’ he returned, with a melancholy smile, 
‘until four years ago I could play without that, but 
I can’t do Othello now without it.’ He played 
very finely, and the audience were in ecstasies. In 
the fifth act he was nearly exhausted, and when 
the curtain fell I found that he was very feeble, 
His post-chaise, standing outside, ready to start 
for Richmond, attracted the attention of the people 
as they went out, and a crowd assembled to see 
him drive off. It was a beautiful night, and they 
waited patiently until the tragedian, having washed 
a part of the brown complexion of the Moor from 
his face, and exchanged his rich Oriental dress for 
that of the nineteenth century, came out. As he 
issued from the stage-door they gave him a tre- 
mendous cheer; he was then swiftly caught up, 
and carried in triumph to the post-chaise. ‘Hi! 
Stop!’ I cried, thinking that the coachman, who 
did not know that I was there, would drive off 
without me. ‘Let that: gentleman pass through, 
will you?’ said Kean to some of the crowd; ‘heis 
my medical adviser.’ The words were no sooner 
out of his lips than I found myself lifted off terra 
jirma, and in the twinkling of an eye deposited 
by the side of my patient in the post-chaise. He 
appeared not at all unused to demonstrations like 
these, and seemed to enjoy my amazement very 
much. We then drove off at full speed.” 

And here the curtain begins to descend to 
soft music and tears :— 

“His whole life at Richmond was one of self- 
reproach ; and as an illustration of this, a further 
extract from Dr. Smith’s communications to me 
will be acceptable to the reader. ‘I used to see 
him every day. One evening, in the summer of 
1832, I crossed the green and went into his house, 
the door being open. In the twilight, I saw the 
figure of Mr. Lee, not very clearly defined, stand- 
ing at the door of Mr. Kean’s sitting-room. The 
secretary, who was attentively listening to some- 
thing, raised his finger to enjoin silence. The tra- 
gedian was sitting at his piano, accompanying 
himself to an inexpressibly beautiful singing of 
‘Those Evening Bells.’ Next he sang with ex- 
quisite sweetness and pathos one or two of Moore's 
melodies, after which he repeated ‘Those Evening 
Bells.’ At first he sang with great clearness; but 
gradually his voice became plaintive in the extreme, 
—then tremulous,—then thick, as if with emotion. 
It slowly died away, and a dead silence followed. 
I softly opened the door and went in. His head 
was bowed down upon the piano, and as he raised 
it on hearing my approach, a moonbeam fell upon 
the keys of the instrument, showing me that they 
were wet with tears.’” 

We will not take leave of Mr. Hawkins’s 
book without remarking that additional value 
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is conferred upon it by the insertion of some 
of the fine original old criticisms which were 
written upon the hero by foremost men of their 
time. They will, for many reasons, well repay 

erusal. Not less, certainly, may be said of the 
pook itself, which, though not without faults, 
will be received with a full measure of sympathy 
on the part of all who feel an interest in a 
glorious, but we fear a defunct, art. 





AThird Year in Jerusalem: a Tale illustrating 
Customs and Incidents of Modern Jerusalem ; 
or, a Sequel to ‘Home in the Holy Land’ 
By Mrs. Finn. (Nisbet & Co.) 

‘A Third Year in Jerusalem’ is a sequel to 

Mrs. Finn’s little story called ‘Home in the 

Holy Land, the scene of which was laid in 

Zion. Rachel, Miss Brandon, and the other 

personages of her first story, turn up again in 

this book. Mrs. Finn explains that, though 
her characters are drawn from the life, the tale 
is not to be read as a piece of her own family 
history. She sought her materials on the spot 
which was once her home—the English Consul’s 
house, in the Moslem quarter of Jerusalem— 
the ancient Bezetha, over against the present 

Seraglio. But she uses this material with a due 

respect to the feelings of living men and women. 

Her scenery is real, and her manners and cos- 

tumes are true; but the curious reader of her 

volume must not expect to find sketches of the 
actual Pasha, Bishop and Consul in her pages. 

There is not much story. Walter, the artist, 
falls into love for Rachel, and the respectable 
Mr. Selwyn does the same with the fair nar- 
rator; so that the last chapter ends with a 
double wedding at the new English church on 
Mount Zion; but we care very little, and Mrs. 
Finn means us to care very little, for the loves 
of her heroes and heroines. She wants us to 
see the domestic life of Jerusalem—to see how 
the Greeks and the Jews quarrel, how the 
pilgrims catch the holy fire, how the multitude 
winds down the Jordan valleys, and how the 
serene Pasha keeps the peace among his master’s 
Christian subjects. And what she tries to do 
she succeeds in doing ; though we are of opinion 
that she would have done still better had she 
thrown her romance in the fire, and written 
out her experiences in the simpler form of 
sketches. She knows the Holy Land so well, 
that every word she wrote in the direct method 
of description would have been interesting for 
its own sake. Palestine needs no adventitious 
interest. 

Mrs. Finn’s special purpose in this volume 
is to do more justice to the Jews in Jerusalem 
than the race generally receives from men. 
She is a woman, and has, we fancy, sacred 
blood in her veins. We sympathize in her 
desire that a fairer estimate should be formed 
of the position and prospects of the poor Jew 
in Zion. The following passage of small-talk 
at an evening party in Jerusalem is hardly a 
caricature of the nonsense current in oriental 
societies :— , 

“©*Can you tell us, Miss Russell,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Bond, who liked to hear herself talk, ‘ who 
was that strange man that they baptized in church 
on Good Friday? Was he a Turk?’—‘ He was an 
Oriental Jew. —‘ Ah! We went on Friday to see 
the Jews cry up against the walls. It was very 
affecting, was it not, Lady Oldham?’—‘ Do they 
make many converts from among the Jews?— 
‘I suppose not,’ said Mrs. Bond. ‘The missions 
would be too poor to give the Jews all the money 
they would require to change their religion. Of 
course, it is only an affair of money.—‘ Money, 
said I, rather indignantly, as I thought of poor 
Abraham, and Judah, and others, ‘has nothing to 
do with it; but the converts are not very many, 
because it is a most difficult thing for a Jew to 





know anything about Christianity.—‘Oh! as for 
the Jews,’ said Lady Oldham, with more energy 
than I expected from her previous reserve, ‘ they 
are a bad set. I give them up altogether. It is all 
very well to send missions to the heathen; but the 
Jews are a hardened people. Everything has been 
done for them—sermons, and missionaries, and 
schools, and they won’t believe. I give them up 
altogether ; they are reprobate. It is no use to try 
to do them any good.’—‘Pray, Lady Oldham, 
may I ask, have you any Jewish acquaintances, 
or have you ever tried to do any of them any good 
yourself ?—‘ No, indeed, I have not.’—‘ Then you 
will allow me to say that I have made acquaint- 
ance with a good many of that nation, and have 
friends who know more of them than I do, and 
I have a very different opinion of them from yours. 
Many of them are most estimable persons.’ Lady 
Oldham looked politely incredulous; but a young 
gentleman beside her said, ‘ You don’t mean to 
say that the Jews are not the meanest, greediest, 
most avaricious people on the face of the earth ?’— 
‘Or,’ asked another of the bystanders—it was so 
novel to hear the Jews defended—‘ that they are 
not the cruellest people in the world? Only think 
of their using Christian blood in their Passover 
bread! I was assured in Wallachia the other day 
that they do so.’—‘ Excuse my contradicting you; 
but that charge was brought against them here 
last year, and fully disproved. It is contrary to 
their religion to use blood at all.’—‘ Indeed! yet 
everybody believes that they do use it. But surely 
you don’t mean that there can be anything noble 
in such people as one hears of, for example, in 
Houndsditch, or, as I saw last year at the election, 
when they tried to get their Jewish member into 
Parliament for London—a rabble of the lowest of 
the low ?—‘ Allow me to ask you another question. 
Should you like foreigners to judge of our nation 
by the specimens one sees in an election mob? 
The gentlemen laughed. ‘Oh, dear, how shocking!’ 
cried Mrs. Bond. ‘ But their money-loving avarice ? 
—‘ That may be true of some among them; but 
I have known as noble instances of habitual gene- 
rosity among Jews as among English.’” 

With Mrs. Finn’s views, it was right for her 
to marry her hero, Walter, to a beautiful 
Jewess. Of course she knows her own inten- 
tions better than we know them ; but as mere 
critics, we may be pardoned for saying that we 
care nothing for all this English love-making 
and marrying in Jerusalem ; and that we trust 
Mrs. Finn will tell us what we want to hear 
about Palestine in a more direct and simple 
manner, 





The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. 

Vols. IL, III. and IV. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
At last, the opus magnum of our generation 
lies before the world—the “ring is rounded”; 
and we are left in doubt which to admire most, 
the supremely precious gold of the material or 
the wondrous beauty of the workmanship. The 
fascination of the work is still so strong upon 
us, our eyes are still so spell-bound by the 
immortal features of Pompilia (which shine 
through the troubled mists of the story with 
almost insufferable beauty), that we feel it diffi- 
cult to write calmly and without exaggeration ; 
yet we must record at once our conviction, not 
merely that ‘The Ring and the Book’ is beyond 
all parallel the supremest poetical achievement 
of our time, but that it is the most precious 
and profound spiritual treasure that England 
has produced since the days of Shakspeare. Its 
intellectual greatness is as nothing compared 
with its transcendent spiritual teaching. Day 
after day it grows into the soul of the reader, 
until all the outlines of thought are brightened 
and every mystery of the world becomes more 
and more softened into human emotion. Once 
and for ever must critics dismiss the old stale 
charge that Browning is a mere intellectual 
giant, difficult of comprehension, hard of assimi- 
lation. This great book 7s difficult of compre- 








hension, 7s hard of assimilation ; not because it 
is obscure—every fibre of the thought is clear 
as day; not because it is intellectual,—and it 
is intellectual in the highest sense,—but because 
the capacity to comprehend such a book must 
be spiritual; because, although a child’s brain 
might grasp the general features of the picture, 
only a purified nature could absorb and feel its 
profoundest meanings. The man who tosses it 
aside because it is “difficult” is simply adopt- 
ing a subterfuge to hide his moral littleness, 
not his mental incapacity. It would be unsafe 
to predict anything concerning a production so 
many-sided ; but we quite believe that its true 
public lies outside the literary circle, that men 
of inferior capacity will grow by the aid of it, 
and that feeble women, once fairly initiated 
into the mystery, will cling to it as a succour 
passing all succour save that which is purely 
religious. Is it not here that we find the supre- 
macy of Shakspeare’s greatness ? Shakspeare, 
so far as we have been able to observe, places 
the basis of his strange power on his appeal to 
the draff of humanity. He is the delight of men 
and women by no means brilliant, by no means 
subtle; while he holds with equal sway the 
sympathies of the most endowed. A small in- 
tellect may reach to the heart of Shakspearean 
power; not soa small nature. The key to the 
mystery is spiritual. Since Shakspeare we have 
had many poets—poets, we mean, offering a 
distinct addition to the fabric of human thought 
and language. We have had Milton, with his 
stately and crystal speech, his special dispesi- 
tion to spiritualize polemics, his profound and 
silent contemplation of heavenly processions. 
We have had Dryden, with his nervous filter- 
ings of English diction; and we have had the 
so-called Puritan singers, with their sweetly 
English fancies touched with formal charity, 
like wild flowers sprinkled with holy water. 
In latter days, we have been wealthy indeed. 
Wordsworth has consecrated Nature, given the 
hills a new silence, shown in simple lines the 
solemnity of deep woods and the sweetness of 
running brooks. Keats and Shelley caught up 
the solemn conse¢ration, and uttered it with 
a human passion and an ecstatic emotion that 
were themselves a revelation. Byron has made 
his Epimethean and somewhat discordant moan. 
Numberless minor men, moreover, have bright- 
ened old outlines of thought and made clear 
what before was dim with the mystery of the 
original prophet. In our own time, Carlyle—a 
poet in his savage way—has driven some new 
and splendid truths (and as many errors) into 
the heart of the people. But it is doubtful, very 
doubtful, if any of the writers we have named— 
still less any of the writers we have not named 
—stands on so distinct and perfect a ground of 
vantage as to bealtogether safe as a human guide 
and helper. The student of Wordsworth, for 
example, is in danger of being hopelessly nar- 
rowed and dwarfed, unless he turns elsewhere 
for qualities quite un-Wordsworthian ; and the 
same is true of the students of Milton and of 
Shelley. Of Shakspeare alone (but perhaps, to 
a certain extent, of Burns) would it be safe 
to say, “Communion with his soul is ample in 
itself; his thought must freshen, can never 
cramp, is ever many-sided and full of the free 
air of the world.” This, then, is supremely 
significant, that Shakspeare—unlike the Greek 
dramatists, unlike the Biblical poets, unlike 
all English singers save Chaucer only —had 
no special teaching whatever. He was too 
human for special teaching. He touched all 
the chords of human life; and life, so far from 
containing any universal lesson, is only a special 
teaching for each individual—a sibylline riddle, 
by which each man may educate himself after 
his own fashion. 
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We should be grossly exaggerating if we were 


to aver that Mr. Browning is likely to take 
equal rank with the supreme genius of the 
world ; only a gallery of pictures like the Shak- 
spearean group could enable him to do that; 
and, moreover, his very position as an educated 
modern must necessarily limit his field of work- 
manship. What we wish to convey is, that Mr. 
Browning exhibits—to a great extent in all his 
writings, but particularly in this great work— 
a wealth of nature and a perfection of spiritual 
insight which we have been accustomed to find 
in the pages of Shakspeare, and in those pages 
only. His fantastic intellectual feats, his ver- 
bosity, his power of quaint versification, are 
quite other matters. The one great and patent 
fact is, that, with a faculty in our own time at 
least unparalleled, he manages to create beings 
of thoroughly human fibre ; he is just with- 
out judgment, without pre-occupation, to every 
being so created; and he succeeds, without a 
single didactic note, in stirring the soul of the 
spectator with the concentrated emotion and 
spiritual exaltation which heighten the soul's 
stature in the finest moments of life itself. 

As we have said above, the face which follows 
us through every path of the story is that of 
Pompilia, with its changeful and moon-like 
beauty, its intensely human pain, its heavenly 
purity and glamour. We have seen no such 
face elsewhere. It has something of Imogen, 
of Cordelia, of Juliet; it has something of 
Dante’s Beatrice; but it is unlike all of those 
—not dearer, but more startling, from the new- 
ness of its beauty. From the first moment when 
the spokesman for the “ Other Half Rome” in- 
troduces her— 

Little Pompilia, with the patient brow 

And lamentable smile on those poor lips, 

And under the white hospital array 

A flower-like body— 
to the moment when the good old Pope, re- 
volving the whole history in his mind, calls her 
tenderly 


My rose, I gather for the gaze of God! 


—from the first to the last, Pompilia haunts the 
poem with a look of ever-deepening light. Her 
wretched birth, her miserable life, her cruel 
murder, gather around her like clouds, only 
to disperse vapour-like, and reveal again the 
heavenly whiteness. There is not the slightest 
attempt to picture her as saintly; she is a poor 
child, whose saintliness comes of her suffering. 
So subtle is the spell she has upon us, that we 
quite forget the horrible pain of her story. 
Instead of suffering, we are full of exquisite 
pleasure—boundless in its amount, ineffable in 
its quality. When, on her sorry death-bed, she 
is prattling about her child, we weep indeed ; 
not for sorrow—how should sorrow demand 
such tears?—but for “the pity of it, the pity 
of it, Iago!”— 


Oh how good God is that my babe was born, 

—Better than born, baptized and hid away 

Before this happened, safe from being hurt! 

That had been sin God could not well forgive: 

He was too young to smile and save himself. 

When they took, two days after he was born, 

My babe away from me to be baptized 

And hidden awhile, for fear his foe should find,— 

The country-woman, used to nursing babes, 

Said ‘‘ Why take on so? where is the great loss? 

These next three weeks he will but sleep and feed, 
mly begin to smile at the month’s end ; 

He would not know you, if you kept him here, 

Sooner than that; so, spend three merry weeks 

Snug inthe Villa, getting strong and stout, 

And then I bring him back to be your own, 

And both of you may steal to—we know where!” 

The month—there wants of it two weeks this day! 

Still, I half fancied when I heard the knock 

At the Villa in the dusk, it might prove she— 

Come to say “‘Since he smiles before the time, 

Why should I cheat you out of one good hour? 

Back I have brought him ; speak to him and judge!” 

Now I shall never see him ; what is worse, 

When he grows up and gets to be my age, 

He will seem hardly more than a great boy; 

And if he asks ‘‘ What was my mother like?” 
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People may answer “‘ Like girls of seventeen” — 
And how can he but think of this and that, 
Lucias, Marias, Sofias, who titter or blush 
When he regards them as such boys may do? 
Therefore I wish some one will please to say 

I looked already old though I was young ; 

Do I not .. say, if you are by to speak .. 

Look nearer twenty? No more like, at least, 
Girls who look arch or redden when boys laugh, 
Than the poor Virgin that I used to know 

At our street-corner in a lonely niche,— 

The babe, that sat upon her knees, broke off, — 
Thin white glazed clay, you pitied her the more: 
She, not the gay ones, always got my rose. 


How happy those are who know how to write ! 

Such could write what their son should read in time, 
Had they a whole day to live out like me. 

Also my name is not a common name, 

* Pompilia,” and may help to keep apart 

A little the thing I am from what girls are. 

3ut then how far away, how hard to find 

Will anything about me have become, 

Even if the boy bethink himself and ask ! 

Extracts can do little for Pompilia: as 
well chip a hand or foot off a Greek statue. 
Very noticeable, in her monologue, is the way 
she touches on the most delicate subjects, 
fearlessly laying bare the strangest secrecies of 
matrimonial life, and with so perfect an uncon- 
sciousness, so delicate a purity, that these pas- 
sages are among the sweetest in the poem. But 
we must leave her to her immortality. She is 
perfect every way; not a tint of the flesh, not a 
tone of the soul, escapes us as we read and see. 

Only less fine—less fine because he is a man, 
less fine because his soul’s probation is perhaps 
less perfect—is the priest, Giuseppe Capon- 
sacchi. “Ever with Caponsacchi!” cries Pom- 
pilia on her death-bed, 

O lover of my life, O soldier-saint ! 


And our hearts are with him too. He lives 
before us, with that strong face of his, notice- 
able for the proud upper lip and brilliant eyes, 
softened into grave melancholy and listening 
awe. Whata man had he been, shining at ladies’ 
feasts, and composing sonnets and “ pieces for 
music,” all in the pale of the Church! In him, 
as we see him, the animal is somewhat strong, 
and, prisoned in, pricks the intellect with gall. 
Little recks he of Madonna until that night at 
the theatre, 
When I saw enter, stand, and seat herself, 
A lady, young, tall, beautiful, and sad. 
Slowly and strangely the sad face grows upon 
his heart, until that moment when it turns to 
him appealingly for succour, and when, feai.ess 
of any criticism save that of God, he devotes 
his soul to its service. 
There at the window stood, 
Framed in its black square length, with lamp in hand, 
Pompilia; the same great, grave, grieffull air 
As stands i’ the dusk, on altar that I know, 
Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 
Our Lady of all Sorrows. 
The whole monologue of Caponsacchi is a piece 
of supreme poetry, steeped in lyrical light. 
The writer’s emotion quite overpowers him, 
and here, as elsewhere, he must sing. In all 
literature, perhaps, there is nothing finer than 
the priest’s description of his journey towards 
Rome with Pompilia, that night she flies from 
the horror of Guido’s house. Every incident 
lives before us: the first part of the journey, 
when Pompilia sits spell-bound, and the priest’s 
eyes are fascinated upon her,— 
At times she drew a soft sigh—music seemed 
Always to hover just above her lips, 
Not settle,—break a silence music too !— 
the breaking dawn,—her first words,-—then her 
sudden query— 

**Have youa mother?” ‘She died, I was born.” 

**A sister then?” ‘‘ No sister.” ‘‘Who was it— 

What woman were you used to serve this way, 

Be kind to, till I called you and you came?” 
—every look, thought, is conjured up out of the 
great heart of the lover, until that dark moment 
when the cat-eyed Guido overtakes them. What 
we miss in the psychology Pompilia herself 





supplies. It is saying little to say that we have 
read nothing finer. We know nothing whateyer 
of like quality. 

In a former review we gave a sketch of the 
general design of the work, explaining that, of 
the twelve books into which it is divided, ten 
were to be dramatic monologues, spoken by 
various persons concerned in or criticizing the 
Italian tragedy; and the remaining two a pro- 
logue and epilogue, spoken in the person of 
the poet himself. The complete work, there- 
fore, is noticeable for variety of power and 
extraordinary boldness of design. All the mono- 
logues are good in their way, the only ones we 
could well spare being those of the two counsel, 
for and against Guido. These, of course, are 
extraordinarily clever; but cleverness is a poor 
quality for a man like Robert Browning to 
parade. The noblest portions of the book are 
‘ Giuseppe Caponsacchi,’ ‘ Pompilia,’ and ‘ The 
Pope.’ The last-named monologue is wonderfull 
grand—a fitting organ-peal to close such a book 
of mighty music; and it rather jars upon us, 
therefore, that we afterwards hear again the 
guilty scream of Guido. It seems to us, indeed, 
if we are bound to find fault at all, that we 
could have well dispensed with about a fourth 
of the whole work—the two legal speeches and 
Guido’s last speech. To the two former we 
object on artistic grounds; to the latter, we 
object merely on account of its extreme and 
discordant pain. Yet in Guido’s speech occurs 
one of the noblest touches in the whole work— 
where Guido, on the point of leaving his cell 
for the place of execution, exclaims — 

Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God. . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me?— 

thus investing her at the last moment with 
almost God-like power and pity, in spite of 
the hatred which overcomes him, — hatred 
similar in kind, but different in degree, to that 
which Iscariot may be supposed to have felt 
for the Master. Nor let us forget to record 
that the poet, in his bright beneficence, has the 
lyric note even for Guido. We are made to feel 
that the “damnable blot” on his soul is only 
temporary, that the sharp axe will be a rod 
of mercy, and that the poor, petulant, vicious 
little Count will brighten betimes, and be saved 
through the purification of the very passions 
which have doomed him on earth. No writer 
that we know, exce@ Shakspeare, could, with- 
out clumsy art and sentimental psychology, 
have made us feel so subtly the divine light 
issuing at last out of the selfish and utterly 
ignoble nature of Guido Franceschini. 

Fault-finders will discover plenty to carp at 
in a work so colossal. For ourselves, we are too 
much moved to think of trifles, and are content 
to bow in homage, again and again, to what 
seems to us the highest existing product of 
modern thought and culture. Before conclud- 
ing, we should notice one point in which this 
book differs from the plays of Shakspeare,— 
2. it contains, even in some of its superbest 
passages, a certain infusion of what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold once called “criticism.” So 
far from this “criticism” being a blot upon 
the book, it is one of its finest qualities as a 
modern product. We cannot enlarge upon this 
point here, though it is one that is sure to be 
greatly enlarged upon in publications with 
morespace at their command ; but we should not 
conclude without explaining that the work is 
the more truly worthy to take Shakspearean 
rank because it contains certain qualities which 
are quite un-Shakspearean—which, in fact, re- 
flect beautifully the latest reflections of a critical 
mind on mysterious modern phenomena, 
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Memoir of Alexander Thomson, of Banchory. 
By the Rev. George Smeaton. (Edinburgh, 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 

Ir ever the lines fell in pleasant places to 
any Scotch Christian, they certainly did so fall 
to Alexander Thomson at Banchory House, a 
beautiful country seat, near the mouth of the 
Dee, in the immediate vicinity of Aberdeen. 
From the first to the last page of his biography, 
from the day of his birth to that of his death, 
he seems to have been blessed with every 
comfort and exempted from nearly every cross. 
The catalogue of his blessings does certainly 
somewhat move one to envy; and how he 
could have become so good a man without 
enduring any great fight of affliction is theo- 
logically perplexing. From beginning to end 
one does not see a crook in his lot, except 
it might be the crozier of the Pope, which 
his Protestant soul abhorred. He did indeed 
make a few little troubles for himself, like 
most too prosperous men, but they were hardly 
worth printing. Take an example from his 
diaries :—“ Feb, 1st, 1864—Very uncomfort- 
able all day; glanced over ‘From Matter to 
Mind ’—a villanous book if it were not utterly 
absurd.” If the worthy Scotchman had been 
condemned to read through modern biographies, 
he would oftener have been “very uncomfort- 
able all day,” and have found few transitions 
from matter to mind. 

Take two other examples—first, that of 
June 3, 1861: “Rainy day; prevented going 
to Parkhill. Read whole of Jowett’s ‘ Essay 
on Inspiration’; utterly bad and full of igno- 
rance.” Second, that of the 15th to the 20th 
of December, 1861: “ Began to read Darwin ; 
like not the commencement of it.— 16th. 
Darwin most unsatisfactory.—20th. Finished 
Darwin: proves nothing: one uninterrupted 
repetition of a baseless theory without a fact 
to stand on.” If all gentlemen who have been 
readers of current books were to make similar 
diaristic entries, the world would soon be as 
full of valueless criticism as it is of valueless 
books. 

A large portion of the 548 pages before us 
consists of letters and details about matters 
which are utterly uninteresting to the general 
public—such as particulars of the disruption in 
the Scotch Church, the petty history of sundry 
Free Church movements. and Mr. Thor:*on’s 
opinions on social evils, prisons, punishment, 
sabbath observance, universities and colleges of 
Aberdeen, Roman antiquities, Popish dogmas, 
the Catacombs, cabinet shells, antique stones, 
and local meetings. There may be some Scotch- 
men, and more Scotch ladies, who will read 
the pages upon these topics with interest and 
at leisure. Our own comment after looking 
through them all is—“ Very uncomfortable all 
day.” 

On one favourite Scotch subject we hope 
we may never again be wearied and discom- 
fited, and that is “Non-intrusion and the 
Free Church.” Compared with this the Roman 
Catacombs are cheerful, and the abominations 
of Popery quite refreshing. There seems to 
be an end of everything else—even of the long 
Convent case just decided; but of the end of 
the history of the Scotch Free Church there 
is no prospect—at least, until two or three 
generations die out. 

It is marvellous that so acute a Scot as Mr. 


Thomson did not repudiate the plain though 


fashionable inconsistency of visiting Rome, of 
witnessing, and thus encouraging the Church 
shows, and then writing about and reprobating 
them. If they are bad, idolatrous or ridiculous, 
why go so far to see them? If they are worth a 
good man’s presence, why should he abuse them? 





That frivolous people or enthusiasts may approve 
of and go to see them is intelligible enough; 
but that zealous Scottish Protestants should 
frequent St. Peter’s, and join in Popish prac- 
tices, while regarding them as in the highest 
degree objectionable, is really surprising. If all 
Protestants would leave these ceremonies to 
Romanists, as Romanists leave theirs to Protes- 
tants, they would far more effectually show their 
dislike than by epistolary reprobation. One 
is frequently struck with this blind inconsis- 
tency. Here, for instance, is an ultra-Protestant 
Scottish gentleman of whom his biographer 
says, “the sight of Popery had not blunted his 
Protestant feelings, but inflamed and inten- 
sified them.” And again, “he saw Rome like 
Luther, and, like the Reformer, was repelled 
by all he saw. He felt the utmost aversion to 
the external histrionic substitute which was 
put in the place of living Christianity, and to 
the idolatrous practices which met his eye on 
every side.” Then why on earth did he go to 
see them? Why did he not stay at Banchory, 
and hear a gospel preacher? Rather than 
remain at home, he puts himself in the very 
centre of what his soul abhors. He travels for 
many days over sea and land to witness what he 
intensely dislikes. He believes Popery to be the 
worst of existing idolatries, yet does his best 
touphold it. This same gentleman twice visited 
Rome, spent a good deal of time and money 
there, and actually paid for all the medals com- 
memorating the slaughter of the Huguenots 
which he could obtain. It is, then, manifest 
that he did his utmost, all unwittingly, to 
encourage the very system he denounced and 
detested. May we not say to every such incon- 
sistent tourist— 

Just stay at home, 

And leave to Rome 

Her Pope and her Saint Peter; 
And thus, dear Sir, 
I do aver 
You will most fitly treat her ! 

Mr. Thomson, as already hinted, was an 
orthodox Christian, and one of the strict Scotch 
type. He was, however, pleased to hear ser- 
mons only of a certain kind. “He would 
often say of the sermons which he heard out 
of Scotland that the preacher was a good man, 
and only wanted the Shorter Catechism.” This 
reminds us of an incident related to us by 
a friend, who permitted his coachman (an ultra- 
Calvinist) to attend with himself the ministra- 
tions of a late eminent preacher: “What did 
you think of the great doctor to-day ?” inquired 
his master, of Thomas, the coachman. “ Well, 
sir,” replied the latter, “I thought he would 
be an excellent’ preacher, if he only understood 
the Gospel” ! 

The social honours which Mr. Thomson 
enjoyed were very pleasant to himself and his 
friends, but the public will hardly care to 
know that he was made Convener of the county 
of Aberdeen, and previously Dean of Faculty 
in Marischal College. He was highly esteemed 
by the Queen and the Prince Consort, and he 
entertained the Prince at Banchory House, 
when his Royal Highness was President of the 
British Association at its meeting in Aberdeen. 


Mr. Thomson details all the particulars of the | 
royal visit, and adds that he subsequently had | 


the honour of conversing with the Queen for 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

Thus passed his happy threescore years and 
ten; as happily as they could pass to him, and 
as usefully, perhaps, as might be expected of a 
wealthy gentleman of his creed and calibre. 
He died a Christian, and left a good name 
as well as a good fortune to his successors. 
Forty-three years, if we remember rightly, he 
lived. happily with his wife, and, as we said at 
first, it is hard to find a crook in his lot. It 





must be said at last, that it is equally hard to 
find any lively incident in his ample biography. 
Having turned over the big book a dozen 
times in vain for an enlivening extract, and 
after some hesitation about giving a page or two 
on Prison Discipline by way of sample, we 
close the volume with one quotation of a few 
lines about Dr. Page’s late geological lectures— 
part of a book, we presume, which we recently 
noticed :-— 

‘I can only judge of Mr. Page’s lecture from 
the newspaper report; and from it Dr. Dun will 
have a very easy task in refuting his blunders. 
Like all these infidels of the present day, just a 
congeries of such groundless assertions of facts 
which have no existence but in their own imagina- 
tions, and then a fine theory built upon this foun- 
dation, which, of course, tumbles to pieces when 
the assertions are examined and shown to be myths.” 

It is to be feared that Dr. Page was the 
cause of another “ most uncomfortable day ” to 
Mr. Thomson. Unhappily, it is only on these 
uncomfortable occasions that the worthy gen- 
tleman displays any gustable vigour. 

Perhaps three short citations of a similar 
character may be amusing :— 

“July 8 (1834). Read all of Lyell I intend 
to read. I dislike and disapprove this book 
exceedingly.” 

“Sept. 25. Putting papers and letters in order. 
Burnt Channing’s works.” 

“Oct. 27. Find O’Brien one of the strangest 
farragos I ever read; some learning and research, 
but put together in the most inconclusive manner ; 
professes to be a believer, but contradicts the 
Bible where it suits him.” 

Why do rich men read those books which 
they find so unedifying? Professional critics 
unhappily are by conscience bound to read 
dull Memoirs of 548 pages. Having performed 
this thankless duty ourselves, we conclude with 
an extract from our own diary for three days: 

“Feb. 24. Pleasant day; felt thankful for small 
mercies. Big book arrived—‘ Memoir of Thomson 
of Banchory,’ by Prof. Smeaton. Read 213 pages. 
Shocking headache. 

“Feb, 25. Read 198 pages more of ‘Thomson 
of Banchory.’ Not a page to quote. Good man, 
but dreadfully dull; wished the Scotch Church 
somewhere. Think such a great book the greatest 
social evil. 

“Feb. 26. Most uncomfortable day. Burnt 
‘Thomson of Banchory’; kept ashes to send to 
the Pope; shall ask for a Huguenot medal, and 
suggest new one for myself, with this inscription, 
‘ Thomsonit Banchoriensis Combustio. Kalend. Feb. 
26, an. sal. 1869, ex dono Sacro-Sanct. Pat. P. IX. 
Cum Indulg. Plen.’? Ought to have burnt Thomson 
the first day; but shall get Indulgence and a 
valuable new medal.” 


History of Grants Campaign for the Capture of 
Richmond (1864-1865). By John Cannon. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Tue chief character of this story is General 
Grant; the main plot is the struggle of his 
army for the capture of Richmond, from the 
time when it crossed the Rapidan in the spring 
of the fourth year of the mighty War of Seces- 
sion, until, twelve months later, Lee’s army of 
Northern Virginia, out-numbered and despair- 
ing, fell back from its defences, so long and 
stubbornly held. But around this main action 
of the drama are grouped the minor events,— 
Sherman’s “great march” from Atlanta to the 
sea, Sheridan’s conquest of the Shenandoah 
Valley, the political moves in Washington and 
Richmond, the hopes and fears of the armies 
and people on either side, and the personal 
characteristics of the chief actors,—so skilfully 
that this small volume forms a complete and 
thoroughly interesting history of the last year 
of the grand contest. There is much to praise, 
notably the honesty of the writer. Sympathising 
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with the North rather than the South, he has | from using the same force at different seasons 


yet stated his facts fairly—a rare circumstance 
with the historians of contemporary wars—and 
has searched and weighed the literature of both 
sides with remarkable impartiality, And Mr. 
Cannon is not dull. When we have said so 
much in his favour, we have the less hesitation 
in saying that the value of his book is reduced 
by the absence of a map. Evety war, the Ame- 
rican War as much as any, is a geographical 
as well as an historical subject, and no history 
of military events should ever be written 
without the accompaniment of maps specially 
prepared. This is even more a question for 
the publishers than the author; and if Mr. 
Cannon’s work sees a second edition, it is to 
be hoped tunis solitary defect will be remedied. 

The campaign of Grant against Richmond 
affords no striking example of superior offen- 
sive strategy. The student who wishes to see 
what Grant could do, should rather study him 
in the smaller theatre of war about Vicksburg, 
where his change of base by means of his steam 
transports stands as a remarkable example of 
original and successful generalship. Yet we 
now not only know that this scheme, as Mr. 
Cannon tells us, was considered too rash by 
President Lincoln, but within the last few 
weeks we have heard how Grant’s recall was 
actually decided upon when the news of his 
success arrived. Having gone so far as this in 
his disapproval, to the knowledge of his sub- 
ordinates in the Government, the President 
showed no small amount of moral courage in 
his avowal, “ You were right, and I was wrong,” 
which preceded Grant’s promotion to a Major- 
General’s rank. 

Vicksburg, followed by Chattanooga, raised 
Grant to that wonderful height in American 
esteem which was marked by his appointment 
to the highest military command under the 
President, with the old English title of Lieut.- 
General. And what a strange army it 
to command. Vastly different from the ill- 
disciplined mob that had fled at the first battle 
of Bull Run, superior even to the armies 
which M‘Clellan had led away discomfited 
from the York Town Peninsula, and containing 
many well-tried, well-organized troops, it was 
yet necessary to publish an order to those men 
in the army, “who refuse to do duty on the 
ground that their term of service has expired,” 
that they would “instantly be shot without any 
form of trial whatever”; while the punishments 
for minor offences were such as would horrify 
the most rigid martinet in the British army. 
Absence without leave brought ten hours’ 
march, carrying a knapsack and log of 
wood weighing forty pounds. Drunkards were 
“bucked and jagged,” that is to say, a stick 
was put into the mouth, with a string passed 
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from each end round the back of the head; 
while the hands were tied together, and placed 
over the knees, a stick being run under the 
knees and over the arms, in the position so 





well known to boys in the game of “ cock- 
fighting.” One would be buried up to his neck 
in a grave, with a board at his head: Here 
lies the bedy of George Mars, who fell dead 
(drunk), on such and such a date. Among the 
men thus kept in order moved, at the same 
time, those noble agents of that noble Sanitary 





Commission, which, sustained by voluntary 
subscriptions, had already succeeded in turning 
the camps froin seats of disease and death into 
more than ordinarily healthy residences. 


It was with such an army that Grant 


advanced across the Rapidan to inaugurate | 


that policy which may best be described in the 
words of his own report:—“ First, to use the 
greatest number of troops practicable against 
the armed force of the enemy, preventing him 


against first one and then another of our 
armies, and the possibility of repose for refitting 
and producing necessary supplies for carrying 
on resistance. Second, to hammer continuously 
against the armed force of the enemy and his 
resources, until by mere attrition, if in no 
other way, there should be nothing left to him 
but submission.” Well did Grant understand 
how the Confederates had used their advan- 
tages to destroy the armies of the North, that 
were “like a balky team, no two ever pulling 
together”; well might he mistrust the separa- 
tion of his forces, except such as he gave to his 
trusty lieutenant, Sherman; and well might 
he calculate on ultimately by “attrition ” wear- 
ing out the small forces of his opponents; but 
woe to the army that is to afford the element 
of friction, for it must needs lose thousands 
where its adversary loses hundreds. 

And so it was; for though Stonewall Jack- | 
son, that peerless soldier who had in a few days 
defeated three armies in succession, each nearly | 
equal to his own, lay now in his grave at Lex- 
ington, marked only by a tiny Confederate 
flag, “not larger than a lady’s handkerchief,” 
there were others in the Confederate ranks no 
less worthy to do battle to superior forces. Lee 
was there, that simple, cordial soldier; Ewell, 
Jackson’s beloved lieutenant ; Stuart, the frank, 
gentle, and fearless cavalry leader, so soon to 
die a soldier’s death; Early, Longstreet, Am- 
brose Hill,—but why mention more, when their 
names are written in the history of that glorious 
defence of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold | 
Harbour, Petersburg, with forces then far over- | 
estimated by their assailants,—how much over- 
estimated we have only lately ascertained ? 

Advancing with his 50,000 men, Lee en- 
countered on the 5th of May, 1864, the 120,000 | 
soldiers of Grant; and then commenced in the 
tangled thickets of the Wilderness those terrible 
days of forest fighting so disastrous to the 
Federal army. More than 15,000 Federals fell 
in two days of indecisive fighting; and the 
Confederates only retired from the field to 
make a stand again at Spottsylvania. Anda 
bloody one it was to be. On the fourth day, 
when the patriots of New York were “ cuess- 
ing” that Grant was even greater than Wash- 
ington-—“ for Washington made the country, 
but Grant is making it all over again, and 
putting in all the new improvements”—that 
unshrinking commander was again attacking | 


his enemy, and passing his Sunday evening 
amid the wounded and dead on the field. Then 


followed those days of desperate attack on the 
rough earth and timber fortifications, so ably 
thrownupunder the personal supervision of Lee, 
himself an engineer officer. Tuesday night saw 
the Federals fall back sullenly from the breast- 
works with a loss of 10,000 more troops. And 
at last, when Thursday, the eighth day of battle, 
came, and the stubborn foe is partly driven 
back, another 10,000 have to be added to the 
tale of Federal losses. 

Then came the retreat on the old battle-fields 
where two years before M‘Clellan had fought 
and marched; and the North is so much nearer 
to its goal. But it is only geographically nearer ; 
an assault on the works of Cold Harbour costs 
13,000, and convinces Grant, who has been 
rightly accused of not here distinguishing the 
dificult from the impossible, “that the Con- 
federate position could not be attacked without 
too great sacrifice of life.” Next came a pause 
when, so near Richmond, only five miles from 
their end, the Federal hosts were encamped 
before the enemy’s lines which they could not 
pierce; while the opposing soldiers, that were 
ready to fire at each other at a moment’s notice 
on receiving their officers’ command, would 











establish temporary truces at their outposts 
prefaced by the invariable “How are you, 
Johnny?” or “How are you, Yank?” that 
meant good fellowship and barter for the pre- 
sent, to be exchanged for mutual slaughter at 
an hour's notice. Who can read this, and forget 
Carlyle’s peasants of Dumdrudge “ each with 
a gun in his hand”? 

We cannot follow Mr. Cannon through the 
succeeding events,—till, the attack on the front 
entrance into Richmond failing, Grant moves 
round to the “back door,” barred by those 
admirable entrenchments of Petersburg. First 
attacked on the 15th of June, 1864, these lines 
were not pierced till the 2nd of April, 1865, 
when Lee, seeing his army melting away, had 
made a desperate attack and been repulsed,— 
when Sheridan had driven in his right, “burst- 


| ing like a tornado” on the flank and rear of 
| “4° nM ” 
| the position at. Five Forks,—and when Grant 


had advanced in irresistible force. Then Lee 
telegraphed to Davis, “ My line is broken in 
three places, and Richmond must be evacu- 
ated;” and “the death-throes of that city in 
its condition of capital of the Confederate States 
commenced ” :— 

* President Davis was in his accustomed place 
amidst the usual congregation in the St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church. The service was proceeding 
quietly, when a messenger suddenly entered the 
church, made his way up the aisle, and placed in 
Mr. Davis’s hands a sealed packet. Mr. Davis 
broke the seal, and read the message; then he 
arose, and, under the eyes of the whole congrega- 


| tion, left his pew, and walked somewhat unsteadily 


out of the church. Agitated whisperings passed 
from mouth to mouth, and intuitively every one 
seemed possessed of the dreadful secret of the 
sealed despatch.” 

Petersburg and Richmond were evacuated, 
and the retreating army finally surrendered to 
that steadfast and persevering General who 
knew how to temper victory with mercy, who 
treated his fallen foes with courtesy and honour, 
and to whom the nation has now wisely con- 
fided the task of re-constructing the divided 
Union, and of consolidating that peace which 
he then stated was his first desire. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Cannon’s book has special 
interest. In the midst of the fulsome flattery 
which waits on the success of the President, 
it is pleasant to find a truthful picture drawn 


| by an honest man; and still more pleasant to 


find it so ably painted as in the book whose 
title heads our notice. 





Brazil and the River Plate in 1868. By William 
Hadfield. Showing the Progress of those 
Countries since his former Visit in 1853 
(Bates, Hendy & Co.) 

Wnuen we read in the Preface with which Mr. 

Hadfield has favoured us, that “his work makes 

no pretension to literary merit,” we are inclined 

to ask, why should it not? Why should not 
the author have exerted himself to make his 
pages pleasant reading as well as instructive? 

Surely his journeys with Capt. Burton and the 

agreeable persons of whom he speaks ought to 

have been productive of stories worth telling, 
and an incentive to take pains in telling them. 

A plain “narrative descriptive of the progress 

of the countries specially referred to” ought at 

least to have been free from such expressions 
as “these kind of places”; “availing of an 
opportunity, we left Rio.” We cannot see why 

a book of statistics should be a slovenly pro- 

duction, badly arranged, without proper head- 

ings to the chapters, and without index or map. 

But though bound to say that Mr. Hadfield’s 
picture of Brazilian and Argentine progress 
would have been much better had he taken 
more pains with it, we must add, that there is 
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a good deal of information sprinkled through | merits with judicial coolness. In this select 


his desultory chapters. It is encouraging to 
know, at this moment particularly, that emi- 
gration is going on rapidly to the wide regions 
watered by the Parandé and its sister rivers, 
and that the inducements to emigrate thither 
are every day increasing. The account of the 
rapid extension and prosperity of railways in 
Brazil and the Confederation must interest 
every one, and we are glad to know that since 
the Report given by this author at p. 164 was 
written, the financial position of these works 
has very much improved. Mr. Hadfield says— 

“Tt will be seen from these reports. that all 
the guaranteed railways are exposed to difficulties 
arising out of the special character of the relations 
existing between the various companies and the 
Government, and that Senhor Sobragy, the talented 
manager of the Dom Pedro Segundo Railway, has 
been sent to England to try to come to terms with 
the companies. In my opinion, however, nothing 
short of the Government taking over the railways, 
giving in exchange a guaranteed stock, can ever 
meet the requirements of the case, or bring these 
concerns out of their present unfavourable position. 
It would be useless to recapitulate here the causes 
of their failure. Certainly no fault can be laid to 
the charge of the Government, which has acted in 
perfect good faith towards them, and done probably 
more than any other Government ever did or 
would do to assist undertakings of this or any other 
kind. Rashness, ignorance, and bad advisers have 
led to most of their difficulties, and with such 
proofs of the mismanagement of railway directors 
on our home lines, no one will be surprised at the 
unsuccessful result of their management of lines 
abroad.” 

But these unfavourable anticipations are 
contradicted by the recent rise in the value of 
the shares of the Brazilian railway companies, 
a rise justified by the rapid increase of receipts. 
Thus, the receipts of the Bahia Company for 
the latter half of 1868 show an increase of one- 
third over the receipts of the corresponding 
period of 1867. 

The Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
is earning a dividend of 71. per cent., and an 
extension of it is in contemplation, which, it is 
said, will bring an- equal amount of traffic at 
half the cost of construction. But we must own 
that the railway which interests us most in this 
part of South America is the Central Argentine, 
which is to be carried on to Cordova. If it be 
true, as is here stated, that the climate of the 
sierras above Cordova is curative of pulmonary 
complaints, an antidote to tubercular disease, 
then all the world is interested in seeing this 
railway extension accomplished. Werecommend 
Dr. Scrivener’s Report on the sanitary character 
of the Andine heights to all patients with con- 
sumptive tendencies. 

Those who are interested in South American 
politics will find some useful remarks on the 
Paraguayan war in Mr. Hadfield’s book, which, 
we hope, will be cast into better form should 
it reach a second edition. 





NEW NOVELS. _ 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By Mrs. Duffus 
Hardy. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Ever and again at long intervals in the swollen 
stream of literary fiction—amongst tales of 
characterless weakness or positively hurtful 
qualities, tales that regarded apart from the 
finer productions of their artistic kind seem 
to justify the disdainful censure which is too 
indiscriminately poured by grave people on 
works of romance-writers—there appear stories 
so nobly planned and finely finished, so richly 
charged with humour and poetry, that after 
perusing them the sympathetic critic is more 
disposed to extol them with undue enthusiasm 


‘than to balance their defects against their 
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| 
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| 


! 
class of exceptionally good novels we do not | 
hesitate to place ‘Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice, a 
story so far superior to anything which has | 
come previously from its author, that on com- | 
paring it against Mrs. Hardy’s earlier works | 
we are induced to liken her to a mining specu- | 
lator who, after spending vast sums of treasure | 
and labour to comparatively small profit in 
boring into the earth’s crust, at last sinks a 
shaft into the vein which, remunerating him 
for all his past endeavours, endows him with 
wealth beyond his most sanguine hopes. Not 
that apology is needful for the lady’s previous 
books of prose fiction. Contrasted against 
clever stories of average merit, ‘A Hero's 
Work’ and ‘A Casual Acquaintance’ were 
considerable successes, notable in achievement 
and yet richer in promise, which has on the 
present occasion been fulfilled; but ‘Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice ’ is one of those prose poems 
which seldom appear without making a distinct 
mark in literary annals, and acquiring a measure | 
of permanent popularity to which the merely | 
clever tale, however startling in plot and bril- 
liant in treatment, never attains. 

By natural incidents that account satisfac- 
torily for whatever is unusual in their imme- 
diate consequences, Mrs. Hardy, in the open- 
ing of her story, puts into sharp contrast and 
exceptional intimacy two families of widely 
separate social grades: the family of an honest, 
manly Cornish yeoman, whom we are inclined 
to think the finest character of the book; and 
the family of a well-descended territorial mag- 
nate, whose only daughter, Margaret Brookland, 
the heroine of the narrative, forms a romantic 
friendship with Lucy Nutford, the farmer’s 
daughter. Thus brought together, the Nutfords 
and Brooklands maintain an intercourse which, 
though contradictory to ordinary experience, 
is a reasonable sequel to probable occurrences ; 
and the two girls are the central figures ofa 
drama in which Paul Wynter, the exponent of 
the virtuous principle, and Joel Craig, a villain 
of a somewhat conventional type, play the pro- 
minent parts customarily assigned by romantic 
art to heroes and villains—alternately increas- 
ing the happiness and aggravating the miseries 
of the two households, whilst they contend with 
each other in a long and terrible struggle that 
threatens at times to bring destruction on 
themselves and all in whom the story makes 
us take an affectionate concern. From his 
first appearance in the second chapter, Paul 
Wynter, the doer of the self-sacrifice which 
ultimately brings him a suitable reward, is 
an effective character; but he contributes | 
quite as much to the perplexity of readers as 
to the action of the story, until the narrative 
reveals the dismal secret of the young surgeon’s 
life, who, whilst possessing all the qualifications 
for the achievement of success, steadily refuses 
to avail himself of proffered openings to profes- | 
sional advancement, in order that he may doctor 
poor people in Clerkenwell and officiate as | 
medical attendant at the House of Detention, | 
where his own father is undergoing penal | 
discipline for breach of trust and forgery. A | 
Cornish gentleman of honourable name and | 
originally of good estate, Mr. Treherne was in- 
duced by Joel Craig to perpetrate the crime | 
which his accomplice subsequently fixed upon | 
him; and when the aged felon is doing daily | 
duty with his companions in degradation, he | 
receives such proofs of sympathy and filial duti- | 
fulness as can be prudently rendered to him by | 
his son, who, under the assumed name of Paul | 
Wynter, and of course under circumstances 
which conceal his parentage from the prison | 
authorities, has obtained the post of medical | 








attendant to the prisoners. In this statement | 


of Paul Wynter’s intercourse with his degraded 
parent the reader sees only a portion of the son’s 
self-sacrifice, who began his course of filial duty 
by surrendering wealth to indemnify the sufferer 
from his father’s crime and, in persisting in 
the line of action which he has marked out for 
himself, looks forward to a life of obscure toil 
unshared by the companionship of the woman 
whom he loves. This woman is Margaret Brook- 
land; and with admirable art does Mrs. Hardy 
display the growth of mutual love between 
Margaret and Paul, whilst the latter abstains 
from declaring the affection which he deems 
himself bound by honour to withhold from her 
knowledge, and the former is exposed to influ- 
ences that are designed to render him an object 
of her suspicion and aversion. Their few in- 
terviews during this period of trial are excel- 
lently described, but none of them is touched 
in more skilfully than the conversation which 
occurs during Paul’s brief visit to Brooklands. 
By the help of Paul, who becomes her coun- 
sellor, Margaret finds work for head, heart and. 
hand ; but scarcely has she made the first steps 
to a happier and more fruitful existence when 
she is severed from her prudent adviser by Joel 
Craig, who brings about Paul Wynter’s ejection 
from Margaret's domestic circle, and subse- 
quently contrives to pass himself off to Paul 
as Margaret’s accepted lover. As it approaches 
a satisfactory termination, the conflict between 
Joel and Paul grows painfully exciting to 
beholders, who see Paul embarrassed and hor- 
tified by the discovery that Joel Craig is his 
illegitimate brother, and has brought their 
house to ruin and their father to a felon’s doom 
out of revenge for the wrong done to his 
mother. “I had a motive,” Joel cries to his 
dismayed brother; “a brave one, and it has 
answered well. Your father is mine; ask him 
—he will not deny it. The law recognized you 
as his heir; while I, the eldest born, was cast 
out. You ruled —I served. You bore an 
honourable name—your father’s : I a degraded 
one—my mother’s. I swore a day should come 
when you should blush for yours, as I have 
blushed for mine. For years and years I have 
waited, and I have kept my word.” 
Notwithstanding the excellence of the art 
expended on its scenes and illustrations of 
passion, and the intensity of the excitement 
which it kindles and fans to fury in the reader’s 
mind, the fight between Joel and Paul com- 
prises none of the portions of the story which 
display most forcibly the writer’s capacity. For 
the best parts of the narrative, the reader must 
turn from the pages which glow with the re- 
sentments of the two enemies to the chapters 


| in which Mrs. Hardy stirs the gentler affections 


and shows her perfect mastery of pathos. 
Romantic art has seldom given us grander and 
more delicate work than the interviews between 
Paul Wynter and his father in the House of 
Detention ; the last hours of Claude Nutford, 
who dies in the old Cornish home at the moment 
when his artistic genius has extorted the homage 
of his profession ; and the sublime simplicity and 
touching submissiveness of Farmer Nutford’s 
grief, who, mourning for his lost boy as ambitious 
fathers so often mourn for the darlings on 
whom they have concentrated all their earthly 
ambition, exclaims, “I was too proud on him. 
I wanted him to be better nor his fathers. He 
had such grand, proud ways, and I was choked 
up wi’ vanity and pride in him. I’d ha’ lived 
half-starved, or have died on a dunghill, if I 
could ha’ seen him lord o’ the land. 1 know it 
was all vanity now. What do the prayers say, 
dear ?—‘ That we should do our duty in that 
station o’ life which it pleases God to call us.’ 
—Well, I wasn’t satisfied wi’ that; and what 
the wife says is true. Lucy, I was proud o’ my 
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boy, and the Lord took him from me. I—I 
can’t say ‘Thy will be done.’ I want Him to 
take me home too.” No less natural and 
pathetic than this rude language of an old 
man’s breaking heart are the words which pass 
between Lucy Nutford and her brother under 
the very gaze of Death—words which no man, 


whose life has been glorified by a sister’s love, | 


and whose steps have been drawn from evil 
paths by the music and beauty of a sister’s 
goodness, will read with dry eyes. And, whilst 
the story does so much for the peruser’s highest 
enjoyment, it is singularly free from such little 
defects as are usually discernible in artistic 
works. 

Carefully planned, so that its parts are in 
perfect proportion to and harmony with each 


other, the narrative shows signs of conscientious | 


thoughtfulness in every phrase of its well-turned 
sentences. Only in two places do we notice 
slips which might have been prevented with 
advantage. The chapter ‘In the Yeldon Tunnel’ 
is unseasonably introduced at the close of the 
last volume, and will tend to defeat the writer's 
main purpose in proportion as the reader is 
deeply affected by its vivid picture of an appal- 
ling peril. The strength of the chapter, instead 
of atoning for, aggravates the offence of so un- 
timely an introduction of matter irrelevant to 
the main interests of the story; since by reason 
of its vigour it rouses violent agitations that 
supersede and disperse the feelings under the 
undisturbed influence of which it is desirable 
that the reader should close the book. 


Town-Talk of Clyda. By the Author of ‘ One 
Foot in the Grave’ 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

By saying that this novel is an advance on 

‘One Foot in the Grave,’ we do not mean to 

imply that it is a more deadly production than 

the earlier tale by a writer whose achievements 
would not warrant us in predicting for her 

a brilliant career. On the contrary, ‘Town- 

Talk of Clyda’ justifies us in congratulating 

the author on having withdrawn from the 

grave the foot which she placed in it not long 
since. Here and there it contains scraps of 
skittish writing that present the reader with 
some quaint illustrations of feminine character 
and faintly-humorous incidents, but we forbear 
to transcribe these few and brief betrayals of 
capacity for the story-teller’s function, since 
to commit them to the peruser of this notice 
might betray him into the blunder of asking for 
the book at his library. Judged as a whole, and 
with due allowance for its occasional gleams 
of intelligence, ‘Town-Talk of Clyda’ must be 
condemned as unreadable. So far as we can 
make any coherent narrative out of its mysti- 
fying foolishness, the tale seems to be the 
record of a family of showy, ill-bred and ridi- 
culous young women who, together with a feeble- 

minded mother, migrate from London to a 

Welsh parish, after they have dropped in the 

social scale through losing the means to play a 

pitiful game of vulgar ostentation at the West 

End of town. Gusty, Rosy, Beator and Bellor, 

are the names of these young women, who, 

whilst striving to pass themselves off as persons 
of high gentility on the people who visit them 
in Hyde Park Square, lavish their blandish- 
ments on barristers and physicians, but speak 
derisively of solicitors and general practitioners 
of medicine as “quills” and “squills.” Can 
such persons be found amongst the girls of the 
period in Hyde Park Square, or any other 
square of London? If such exist, we have 
never made their acquaintance, and certainly 
shall never cultivate their friendship. One 
thing we can say for the historian of Gusty, 
Rosy, Beator, and Bellor: she is unapproach- 


able in the art of misquotation. Her book is 
| peppered with false renderings of familiar 


| words. She cannot put the feeble mamma out | 


of her sufferings without saying “She was 
going where ‘all would cease from troubling 
‘and all would be at rest’” The four young 
women are doing badly when the story ends,— 
one in a Telegraph Office, another in a School 
of Design, and the two others at Utah. “There 
| is nothing but sorrow in thinking of such as 
| these poor girls,” says the author, delivering 
|an opinion in which we cordially concur. 
“They are warnings, not examples. ‘Scornful 
| dogs eat dirty pudding! Howard, of the Bris- 
| lington (not of the Norfolk or Carlisle) branch, 
| got Beator a place in the Electric Telegraph 
office. Gusty was introduced into the School 
of Design by the despised Henry Grant, who 
| had now married the lofty Laura Cust. Bellor 
and Rosy are now quieter than they were; the 
last I heard of them was that they were 
‘sealed,’ ‘sealed wives’ to two Mormons at 
the Great Salt Lake. I do not like to think of 
them.” Neither do we. But since the author 
does not like to think of them, how came she 
to think thai we should like to read of them? 





Roberts on Billiards. By John Roberts, Cham- 
pion of England. Edited by Henry Buck. 
With Twenty Diagrams, showing in a novel 
manner the mode of “Playing Breaks.” 
(Rivers & Co.) 

Arter long neglect of matters pertaining to 

billiards, literature has in these later years 

bestowed attention on the most popular and 
fascinating of all in-door games that require in 
their players correct sight, nice judgment, deli- 
cate tact and manual skill. Less than three 
years since, the author, known by the nom de 
plume of Captain Crawley, published ‘The 

Billiard Book.’ After a brief interval the Cap- 

tain’s meritorious, though in some particulars 

inaccurate, volume was followed by Dufton’s 

‘Practical Billiards’; and now the Champion 

of England has here produced a most enter- 

taining treatise on the pastime of which he is 
the greatest living master. Each of the two 
earlier works has commendable qualities to 
which the Athenewm rendered due recogni- 
tion; but in respect to readableness and lite- 
rary style they are both surpassed by the auto- 
biographic memoirs in which the Lancashire 
professor recounts his most noteworthy exploits 
without boastfulness, gossips pleasantly about 
the past fortunes and departed followers of his 
art, and for the benefit of amateurs sets forth 
in concise terms, demonstrated by a few simple 
illustrations, his mode of playing breaks. Of 
the history of the game the Champion says 
nothing which will fail to amuse the general 
reader; and concerning its science he advances 
nothing that will not be directly profitable to 
the intelligent beginner. “Some peculiarities 
hitherto unnoticed,” he remarks, in his prelimi- 
nary chapter, “I have treated of, and not a few 
false theories are commented upon. The illus- 
trations will be few in number, as I do not 
consider elaborate diagrams either necessary 
or desirable. One winning hazard is the same 
as another, so far as the point of contact is 
concerned, and if we except half-a-dozen or 
so, losing hazards greatly resemble each other. 
What I shall chiefly endeavour to point out is 
the advantage of keeping the balls in good 
| positions, through the medium of a succession 
of easy strokes. To this end, I have caused two 
sets of diagrams to be drawn from different 
positions, showing a few of the most advanta- 
geous opening strokes in each break.” From 
this announcement, the promises of which are 
abundantly fulfilled by the work, the billiard- 





student may see what sort of instruction he 
may derive from the champion’s pages. 

As we took occasion to observe in our 
lengthy notice (Athen. No. 2019) of Captain 
Crawley’s ‘Billiard Book,’ the games and 
' appliances of the modern billiard-room are of 

comparatively recent adoption, though the 
sport is of respectable antiquity, and may be 
traced to one of the several ball games prac. 
' tised by our remote ancestors. The side-stroke, 
|the carambole or third ball, cue-tips, slate 
tables and india-rubber cushions are recent 
improvements on the billiards of a century 
since; and to each of these innovations con- 
| siderable opposition was offered by the veteran 
players of George the Third’s time, who feared 
that “science” would suffer from every diminu- 
tion of the material obstacles to the attainment 
of precision. And whilst the furniture and 
apparatus of the billiard-room have undergone 
reform and reconstruction, change has been no 
less busy in the popular esteem for the pastime 
which, in the memory of men who have not 
yet passed the middle term of life, was gene- 
rally, and not unjustly, associated in the imagi- 
nations of decorous citizens with profligate 
habits and dangerous company. Only a few 
months since “The Old Soldier”—an old pro- 
fessional player who began his career as a 
marker at Bath—observed to Mr. Roberts, 
“Before I enlisted and went to India, none 
but persons of rank, or high connexion, played 
billiards; ten years later, on my return, every 
street had its room, and every hotel its public 
table; the players were ‘mixed’ certainly, but 
a hundred times more numerous.” The players 
were indeed “mixed,” as the Old Soldier sug- 
gestively observes,—two chief elements of the 
mixture being the rascality of sharpers who 
haunted the public rooms for the sake of nefa- 
rious gain, and the helpless simplicity of raw 
boys who, in the recklessness of youthful dissi- 
pation, pitted their honest inexperience against 
the fraudulent craft of professional gamesters, 
The evils of the old billiard-room justified the 
abhorrence in which it was held by anxious 
parents; and it was not till society had taken 
the game from the public rooms and planted 
it in domestic life that it began to acquire the 
good name and favour it now enjoys in the 
majority of prosperous English households. 

From being the vocation of a peculiarly 
repulsive class of rogues and the destruction 
of beardless youngsters, the game has become 
a source of recreation to the matrons and girls, 
scarcely less than to the men, of our most 
orderly families. No longer denounced as an 
incentive to immorality, it is played by clergy- 
men, and prescribed as a salutary exercise for 
delicate gentlewomen by physicians who, whilst 
recommending their fair patients to handle the 
cue for health’s sake, do not omit to urge upon 
them the advisability of playing in a well ven- 
tilated room, if not with open windows, so that 
their lungs may inhale pure air, whilst their 
muscles are put into judicious action. 

Of the sanction thus accorded to billiards by 
the faculty, Mr. Roberts gives a good instance 
in a story which should not escape the notice 
of collectors of medical ana. Disturbed by his 
wife’s state of health, M. Hoguet, the Parisian 
banker, had recourse to Dr. Lambert, the emi- 
nent French physician, into wliose ear the 
husband poured a doleful tale of the lady’s ail- 
ments—her lassitude and want of appetite, her 
dejection and disinclination to take any kind of 
exercise, her distaste for society, and disregard 
of the luxuries which his wealth and affection 
had lavished upon her. When the physician 
had heard the whole of the miserable story, 
and had ascertained that of all the external con- 
ditions requisite for happiness Madame Hoguet 
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lacked only a billiard-table, the physician said, 
“Listen, and we will endeavour to effect a 
cure. I shall prescribe but one remedy. Go at 
once and have your best apartment furnished 
with a billiard-table. Induce Madame to play, 
and she will soon become attached to the 

me. Appetite will soon follow exercise, which 
will also secure digestion. Then nervousness 
and depression will be removed; Madame will 
recover her wonted spirits, and Monsieur will 
again possess in happiness the lady who is 
known as an ornament to society and a trea- 
sure to the domestic circle.” The prescription 
was acted upon, and three months after the day 
on which it was given the physician received 
good tidings of his patient, and a well-earned 
though munificent fee. ‘Cher Docteur,” wrote 
the grateful lady, “ thanks for your prescription ; 
my obligations to you are lasting. My health 
is restored ; my spirits better than ever. Ac- 
cept the enclosed sowvenir from your grateful 
Eugénie Hoguet.” The enclosed offering was 
a cheque for ten thousand francs—perhaps the 
highest fee ever given toa physician for a single 
message of unwritten advice. Though no such 
instance of reasonable thankfulness and lavish 
remuneration to the faculty has ever occurred 
in our personal experience, we could point to 
several ladies to whose ailments a billiard- 
table was prescribed with the same beneficial 
result, 

Whilst the game has grown popular in 
England, its acceptance on the continent and 
in transatlantic lands has become still more 
general. Every provincial town of France has 
its public tables, every important chateau has 
its room for play with ivory balls, There is no 
amusement on which Parisians spend more 
time and money. “ It is estimated that there are 
now in Paris alone over 20,000 tables, whose 
gross receipts,” says the Figaro, “are computed 
to amount to 12,0001. a day. Once the pastime 
of kings, it now serves to while away the 
idle hours of hundreds of artisans, clerks, 
and citizens who daily haunt the cafés in the 
vicinity of the Boulevards. The game, how- 
ever, was equally in its infancy in France, as 
in other countries, until the invention of 
leather-tipped cues and the discovery of screw 
and twist in the early part of this century.” So 
far as France is concerned, these important im- 
provements on the primitive game may be con- 
fidently ascribed to M. Mingaud, a celebrated 
professional player, whose imprudent utterance 
of political sentiments resulted in his incarcera- 
tion in a State prison, where he was allowed 
to divert himself with the pastime of which 
he became a master and the chief promoter. It 
was during his confinement that M. Mingaud, 
after making himself an adept in the billiard- 
player’s art, originated the leathern tip, as a 
means of obviating difficulties that had repeat- 
edly defeated his attempts at new strokes. 
“Then followed discoveries consequent on the 
invention, until his power over the balls be- 
came surprising even to himself. When almost 
perfect in the management of the cue, he sent 
it forth to the world, but kept to himself the 
more important features, and did not disclose 
them until after his release.” From France 
Mingaud’s leather-tipped cue was introduced 
into England, where its adoption was not 
effected without opposition. A considerable 
period, however, elapsed before this simple 
device, which almost rendered billiards a new 
game, was used in America, where it is said 
to have been re-invented by Lake, the cele- 
brated mace-champion, who kept a_billiard- 
room, and, being the son of a shoemaker, is 
supposed to have derived from his father the 
suggestion that in billiards, no less than in 
other fields of enterprise, the proverbial supe- 





riority of leather over all other materials might 
be demonstrated at the cue’s point. 

How Mingaud, after instructing Paris in the 
art of managing the leather-tipped cue, as- 
tounded a company of provincial amateurs by 
his consummate mastery of the instrument, 
Mr. Roberts tells in the following story :— 

“A few years later he became known as the 
great master of the game. He could nurse a break, 
screw, and cause his ball to follow with the utmost 
nicety and certainty. Happening once to be travel- 
ling through the northern part of France, he entered 
a café, where he found a player relating his adven- 
tures in Paris to an admiring and attentive group. 
His successes had been great at billiards. He had 
met Mingaud, who was a very fair player, but 
hardly the expert he had presumed he would find. 
Probably Mingaud could give him three in twenty- 
one. He had improved himself in Paris, and would 
show them the latest strokes. Then came a waiter 
with the balls, and the narrator proceeded to 
attempt, and lamentably fail in the demonstration 
of, certain hazards. After laying aside his cue, 
Mingaud quietly advanced, took it up, and struck 
the white ball, which, after contact with the red, 
recoiled upon him. Affecting extreme horror, he 
dropped the cue, and summoned the waiter, to 
whom he explained that when he had pushed a ball 
forward it ran backwards. The spectators were in- 
credulous, and, in reply to their entreaties, Mingaud 
attempted another stroke, but with the same result. 
The balls were seized, and condemned as ‘tormented 
by a devil,’ and the waiter proceeded to obtain a 
new set. During his absence, Mingaud proposed 
a trial with the new-comer from Paris, who, only 
too happy, agreed to play, and, being the ‘crack’ of 
the district, to give five points’ start. At first he 
was allowed to win, became exultant, and eventu- 
ally was bold enough to express an opinion that 
the great Mingaud would be but a poor match for 
him. Suddenly the tables were turned; Mingaud 
played him at evens, then gave points, and eventu- 
ally beat him with a start of fifteen in twenty-one. 
The spectators were interested at the outset because 
their townsman won, then amazed at the curious 
strokes exhibited by the stranger, who now screwed, 
now followed, and continued scoring, sometimes 
the full game, without allowing his opponent more 
than a single stroke. ‘And now, Monsieur,’ said 
Mingaud, addressing his discomfited adversary, 
‘do you feel equally certain of your ability to 
encounter the best player in Paris?’—‘I defeated 
many experts there. You must be the devil. None 
other could possess so entire a mastery over the 
balls. I shall play you no more.’—‘ No,’ replied 
our discoverer, ‘there is no need for any further 
exhibition on your part. But before we part I 
would impress on you the great disadvantage of 
not speaking the truth.—‘ Monsieur, I do not 
comprehend ; I——’ —‘ Quiet! There is no reason 
for a noise. My explanation is very brief. I am 
called Mingaud, and I think you will admit my 
skill is somewhat above yours. Had you not boasted 
so outrageously, I should have contented myself 
with remaining a spectator.’” 

In England, Lancashire enjoys the same 
supremacy over all other counties with respect 
to billiards, that Kent has long maintained on 
the cricket-field. In all our northern counties 
the game is popular, and they all abound with 
amateur players of more than average profici- 
ency; but the Lancashire lad takes to his cue 
in childhood with a facility and an address that 
distinguish him from the typical lad of every 
other shire. No one familiar with the great 
town on the Mersey needs to be told that in 
the public rooms of the Washington and other 
chief hotels of Liverpool, the amateur in bil- 
liards may, on any night of the year, witness 
play that will rouse his enthusiasm and envy. 
But of all her triumphs in the domain of bil- 
liards there is none of which Lancashire is more 
justly proud than her production of the present 


billiard-champion of England. In his ninth year | 


John Roberts was employed in a billiard-room 





where, after six months’ practice, he had ac- 
quired such knowledge of the science of the 
game, and such precision of stroke, that he 
could vanquish adult players who had spent 
years and acquired fame in the pursuit of the 
sport. “One day,” writes the autobiographer of 
his childish achievements, “when Harry Hunt 
was down from London on some business con- 
nected with the table, the governor said, ‘Come, 
Johnny, and I'll show you a few strokes,’ He 
did not know what I could do at all, and must 
have expected my play was very moderate. 
After a dozen games, at which I won nine, he 
laid down his cue, and crossly said, ‘ This won’t 
do; you’ve been idling your time, and must go 
to a trade.’ So I did, and learned carpentering 
for two years. Then I felt that I must be a 
billiard-player, and left home; and ever since 
that time I have been associated with the game.” 
If any reader is inclined to suspect the presence 
of an element of imaginative exaggeration in 
this reminiscence of the player’s. childhood, he 
will acquit the narrator of delusive boastfulness 
after visiting the Liverpool rooms, where Lilli- 
putian markers—mere infants, wearing neat 
little jackets and white collars, and standing so 
few inches above the height of a billiard-table 
that it is marvellous how they can work a cue 
over the green baize—may be found, worsting 
adult players who would be thought respectable 
cue-men in any London club. A born billiard- 
player, as the phrase goes, John Roberts, having 
relinquished the mechanical calling to which his 
parents endeavoured to bind him, adopted bil- 
liards as the business of his life; and no member 
of a perilous profession enjoys a higher reputa- 
tion for skill and honourable dealing. Some of 
his scores off single breaks are so marvellous 
that, if they had not been achieved before com- 
panies of competent witnesses, we should, not- 
withstanding our implicit faith in the narrator’s 
integrity, hesitate to believe on his bare asser- 
tion that he had made them. But these extra- 
ordinary achievements, besides being affairs of 
public notoriety, are exploits attested by conclu- 
sive evidence. In 1858, whilst playing Herst, 
at Glasgow, he scored 188 at a break, the score 
including 55 spot hazards. At Oxford in 1861, 
in a contest with Bowles, he “ran up 240, 
including 102 made in the jaws of a pocket.” 
Whilst contending with Dufton, in 1867, at 
Huddersfield, he made 256 off a break; but the 
player’s greatest score off a single break was 
accomplished at Saville House, also in a match 
with Dufton, when he “ made 348 off the balls 
—the longest break on record.” Of the other 
matches specially mentioned in our champion’s 
narrative, none was more exciting to the con- 
tendants and spectators than the following 
“close shave” :— 

“ Perhaps the greatest ‘pull out of the fire’ I 
ever achieved was in the year 1860 at Newmarket, 
in a match against Dufton. I gave 400 in 1000, 
and he reached 970 before I had got to 900. The 
betting at this point was 50 to 1 offered freely 
against me, and very few takers, except a friend or 
two of mine, who make a practice of backing me 
at all sorts of outside prices, even if my opponent 
has the break and only wants a dozen to win. 
Dufton opened for a losing hazard, and, failing by 
a sixteenth part of an inch, let me in. The balls 
were not well placed, but I scored, and a lucky kiss 
put them together, allowing me toget up tothe spot, 
where I made over 60 and gave a miss. Presently 
I had another chance, and then we both played so 
carefully that the game was some time ere it ter- 
minated in my favour by 2 points, thus landing the 
welcome odds.” 

The reader of Mr. Roberts’s account of the 
American game will not fail to observe that 
Transalantic billiard-players, instead of using 
the word “cannon,” retain the term “ carrom 


of the old Rotunda, Bold Street, Liverpool, —spelling it, however, with only one r—which 
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abbreviation of French “ carambole” was current 
at English tables, until we corrupted it into 
“ cannon.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art: 
delivered in the Theatre of the Royal College of 
Science, S. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in the years 
1867 and 1868. (Dublin, M ‘Gee; London, Bell 
& Daldy.) 

Hor Mr. Ruskin’s contribution alone, this perio- 

ical publication of the Society, which does for 

Art and Literature in Dublin what the Royal 

Institution does for Science in London, is worth 

anybody’s while to procure. In his “‘ knack,’ as he 

calls it, of ‘‘setting words prettily toge ther,’ ’ he 
has seldom succeeded so well as on this occasion ; 
perhaps on the dying-swan principle, for we are told 
that this is his ‘closing lecture on the subject of 

Art.” Its special connexion with Art is, however, 

very slight. His strongest opponents will find 

little that is controversial, but, instead, a practical 
sermon addressed to all the world alike, which, 
for earnest power and artistic eloquence will be 

a treat to the most implacable of sermon- haters. 

Mr. Ruskin, however, is by no means alone in hi 

claims to having made the volume more than anil 






























able. Mr. Mahaffy’s ‘Three Epochs in the Social 
Development of the Ancient Greeks’ is an in- 
teresting and original analysis of the ethical 
characteristics and changes of Greek social life 
during the Homeric, Euripidean, and Me oe wn 
periods respectively. Prof. Jellett on ‘S alter 
Scott,’ and Prof. Dowden on ‘The Cx sleet ts | 
tween Tennyson and Brow ning’ are both ex 
lent models of poetical criticism. Mr. Whately 


; ; J | 
dissects ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ with an elaboration that | 


is rather too minute. The remaining lectures are 
by Mr. Sherlock on ‘Popular Oratory,’ the least 
satisfactory of all; by Messrs. Heron and Graves 
on ‘Sheridan and Wordsworth ’ respectively, the 
first of which adds nothing, and the second next 


to nothing, to what most of their readers and 
hearers have probably known before; and an ex- 


periment by the Bishop of Derry in translating 
a portion of the Aneid, Book I., into Spenserian 
verse, which is not likely to alarm either Dryden’s 
shade or Prof. Conington. We with the 
Bishop that there is a deal to be said in 
favour of his choice of metre; but it must be a 
true poet, and not a learned scholar only, who 
takes it in hand. 


The Church and the French Revolution : 
of the Relations of Chur 
to 1802. By E. de Pres: Translated 
by John Stroyan. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

HERALDED by a great flourish of trumpets on the 

part of both author and translator, and intended 

as a valuable contribution to the cause of ‘a free 

Church in a free State,” this book is nothing more 

than a partial and fragmentary sketch of the way 

in which the French Revolution dealt with one 
order and one kind of property. How far that 
mode of dealing is likely to be treated as a prece- 
dent in any future case does not appear, though 
this would be material for M. de Pressensé’s argu- 
ment. As it is, he does not show us what he means 
by a free church in a free state. He objects to 
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most of the acts done in the course of the French | 


Revolution, yet we can hardly suppose that he 
is in favour of the state of thin; gs which preceded 
it. His book is tedious on the whole, and still 
more so from the clumsiness of the translation. 


Treatises on Light, Colour, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism. By Johann Ferdinand Jencken, M.D. 
Translated and prefaced by Historical and Cri- 
tical Essays. By Henry D. Jencken. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

Ir is a difficult, and, in many respects, a painful 

task, to notice this work. There should be some- 

thing to admire in the devotion of a son to the 
memory of a father, but when this leads him into 
such exaggerations as the following, we feel that 
his devotion is without thought: —M Having ex- 
hausted metaphysical material, he grappled - with | 
theology, and his theory of existence—supernal | 
spheres of, and highest self-conscious beings, 


aiding, guiding, attracting us, us, as if though 
by mere friction of particles, onward and up- 
wards in never-ending ascent, is a glorious truth 
which he has enunciated.” “His philosophical 
theories, as applied to physical sciences, are 
equally comprehensive.” ‘The second group of 
his writings is composed of the works on scientific 
subjects Every topic of importance has been 
dealt with, and I know of no other parallel instance, 
unless it be in the Essays and short pieces of 
Bacon’s writings.” The third group is composed 
of his treatises on historical, political, moral, and 
philosophical subjects, to which may be added his 
great works on ‘Solar Worship’ and ‘ The Crea- 
ture People of Antiquity, ‘both of which he 
has left to me to complete.” It is very evident 
from the ‘ Historical and Critical Essays,’ by Mr. 
H. D. Jencken, that he considers himself quite 
— to this, or "much more if it be required. Dr. 
Jencken ffe red blindness for nearly thirty years 
of his life. He doubtless possessed a very active 
mind, which, cut off as he was from visible nature, 
rend lered him a res tlesa, and hence a wild, theo- 
r -a speculative philosopher of the w orst class. 
His son tells us that Dr. Jencken’s blindness ‘ ‘gave 

) his mind a tendency to avoid the accumulation 
of feet .” We have read his ‘Treatises,’ and they 

ertainly bear the strongest evidence to the truth 
of this, for instead of facts we have assertions, 
of which the following may be taken as an ex- 
ample:—‘‘The lightning flash, indeed, contains 
metallic dust, sulphur, coal.” Upon such assertions 
hypotheses of the most vague and dream-like cha- 
racter have been built, and these are put forth 
with a dogmatism which is exceedingly disagree- 
able, but which is often buried in a maze of words 
which renders the thought utterly unintelligible. 
Dr. Jencken, however, notwithstanding that the 
volume is issued as ‘Treatises on Light, &c.’ by 
him, occupies but a minor portion of its pages. 
The treatises occupy 92 pages; the volume con- 
taining, with the preface, 267. The rest of the 
book is filled with Mr. Henry D. Jencken’s essays 
‘Historical and Critical,’ of which we can only 
say that the historical portions must not be relied 
on, and that the critical sections will not be under- 
stood. 

We ha uve on our table The Gospel and Modern 
Life: Sermons on some of the Difficulties of the 
Day, with a Preface on a Recent Phase of Deism, 
by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A. (Mac- 
millan),—The Watchmen of Ephraim, edited by 
John Wilson, Vol. III. (Macintosh),—Contribu- 
tions to Christology, by Emmanuel Bonavia, M.D. 
(Triibner),—A Treatise on the Assurance of Salva- 
tion, by Paton J. Gloag, D.D. (Glasgow, Murray 
& Son). New Editions of Christ the Bread of 
Life: an Attempt to give a Profitable Direction to 
the Present Occupation of Thought with Romanism, 
by John Macleod Campbell, D.D. (Macmillan),— 
The Minister’s Wooing, by H. Beecher Stowe 
(Low),—A Rent in a Cloud, by Charles Lever 
(Chapman & Hall),—The Percy Anecdotes, Vol. II. 
(Berger). Also the following Pamphlets: Swb- 
stance of a Lecture on Compulsory Education, by 
Thomas Ainsworth (Whitfield),—Our Discharged 
Convicts, Reprinted from ‘Good Words’ (Judd & 
Glass),—Letters by Discipulus to a Friend on 
Moderate Drinking (Belfast, Green),—The A. B. C. 
Sewage Process; being a Report of the Experiments 
hitherto made at Leicester, Tottenham and Lea- 
mington on the Purification and Utilization of 
Sewage (Yates & Alexander),— Sewage Irrigation ; 
being a Second Letter addressed to “the Hon. the 
Lord Provost on the Sewerage of the City of 
Glasgow and Purification of the River Clyde, by 
Michael Scott, C.E. (Glasgow, Maclehose),—On 
the Prevention of Excessive. Infant Mortality, by 
M. A. B.,—The Ship Captain’s Medical Guide, 
compiled by Harry Leach (Simpkin),—Coast of 
Fishery Barometer Manual, Board of Trade, 1869, 
compiled, under the Direction of the Meteoro- 
logical Committee, by Robert H. Scott, M.A. 
(Potter),—Address delivered to the Students of the 
Edinburgh School of Design on the Occasion of the 
| Delivery of the Prizes for the Year 1867-8, by Wil- 
| liam Thomas Thomson (Clark),—and Mr. Ruskin: 
| his Opinions and Comparisons of Painters; a Few 
Remarks dedicated to the Shades of Raphael, 
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Allan’s Prize Essay on Kleptomania, 8vo. 3/ cl. limp. 
Archbold’s Quarter Sessions, by Lovesy, cr. 8vo. 20/ cl. 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, ed. by Lee, 2 vols. folio, 81. 88. hf. ba. 
Bismarck, a Political Biography, tr. by Lewes, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Boutell's ‘Arms and Armoury in ssa &e¢., cr. 8v0. 7/6 el 
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Champney’s Sermons, T’ ry New! and Old, er. 8yo. 3/6 cl. 
Colour, a Drama, 8vo. 
Coulin’s Son of Man, Dis courses, er. Svo. 5/ cl. 
Cousin Jack, a Domestic Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ ‘cl. 
Craven’s Sister's § Story, tr. by ‘Bowles, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation in the Time of C: vin, Vol. 5, 8v0.16/ el, 
Dumas’ Chicot the Jester, fe. 1/ sw: 
Froude’s Inaugural Address at St Andrews University, 2/6 cl, 
Gaius’s Commentaries on the Roman Law, tr. by Tomkins, 2 pts. 25 
Galveston, a Sequel to ‘ Amy Atheiston,’ ‘er. Svo. 3/6 el. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, os > 6/ cl. 
Glen’s Law relating to Public Health, &c., er. 8vo. 
Gouffé’s Royal Cookery Book, Household ‘Edit. 8vo. yo : ‘el. 
Grindon’s Echoes in Plant and Flower Life, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Hamilton’s Arthur's Seat, or the Church of the Banned, 6/ cl. 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, 16mo. 1/ swd. 
Kean (Edmund), Life of, by Hawkins, 2 vols. 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Kitto’s Biblical dyelop: edia, ed. by Ale xander, Vol. 2, roy. Syo. 18 
Law List, 1869, 12mo. 9/ roan. 
lartineau’s New Affinities of Faith, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
se’s Anatomical Plates, Text by Bell: amy, cr. 8yo. 21/ cl. 
Morris's Shepherd with his Lambs, 16mo. 2 cl 
Natural History for the Young, 16mo. 1/6 cl. 
Palgrs ave’s House of Commons, its History, &c., or. Svo. 4/6 cl. 
Perkins’s Early Difficulties in Ww riting Latin, 12mo. 1 limp. 
Randolph’s Selection from a Course of Lectures, cr. Svo. 7/6 cl. 
pea and Boucicault’s Foul Play, cr. 8vo. 5, el. 
Reade’s Griffith Gaunt, cr. 8vo. 5 el. 
Riego’s Royal Point Lace Instructor, 4to. 3/6 swd. 
Robinson’s Discourses on Redemption, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
St. Leonards’ Misrepresentations of Cz ‘ampbell cr. 8yo. 2/6 cl. 
Sketchley’s Mrs. Brown in London, 12mo. 1/ b 
Taylor's Byeways of Europe, 2 — cr. 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Taylor’s Holy Dying 2 
Taylor’s Holy Living 
Temple Bar Mz sae », VO a el. 
Threshold of Pr eo Devotic mm, 18mo. 1 limp. 
Townsend’s EH: matooe of the Year 1868, er. Svo. 19/6 cl. 
'reasury of Devotion, a Manual of Prayers. ed. . by Carter, 2/ limp, 
Tytler’s Girlhood and Womanhood, cr. 8vo. 
d’s House of Austria in the Thirt y Years’ W ar, cr. 8vo. 
ife in a Convent, or Ten Years in a Nunnery, 
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A NEW CAXTON. 
11, Abchurch Lane, March 15, 1869. 

Many of your readers will be interested in the 
fact of a new Caxton having been lately discovered, 
It is a short treatise upon death-bed repentance, 
confession, &c., and consists of sixteen quarto pages, 
The author is at present unknown, but it appears 
to be a translation from the original Latin. The 
title, which forms the first paragraph of the first 
page (title-pages being a later invention), is as 
follows :— ‘ 4] Here begynneth a lytyll treatyse 
schortely compyled and called ars moriendi, that 
is to saye the craft for to deye for the helthe of 
mannes sowle.” Although printed with the same 
types, it is entirely different from the well-known 
‘Arte and Crafte to Dye Well,’ printed also by 
Caxton, c. 1490; and adds another to the already 
numerous instances of books from the press of our 
first printer of which Time has spared to us but a 
single copy. The fortunate discoverer was Mr, 
Bradshaw, of the Public Library, Cambridge, and 
the volume itself is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

WiLt1aM BuaveEs. 





MRS. HEMANS AND THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 
Edinburgh, March 15, 1869. 

Mr. Charles Hemans has referred, in your paper 
of last Saturday, to the present re-issue of Lock- 
hart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ as containing deliberate errors 
and disingenuous misrepfesentations, affecting the 
literary reputation of his mother, the late Mrs. 
Hemans. We think it right, therefore, to ask your 
insertion of the passages complained of ; and we 
leave it to the judgment of your readers whether 
the late Mr. Lockhart has overstepped the bounds 
of the biographer in this matter :— 

He says (vol. vii. p. 171):—‘“‘ Miss Baillie’s 
volume contained several poems by Mrs. Hemans,— 
some jeux d’esprit by the late Miss Catharine Fan- 
shawe, a woman of rare wit and genius, in whose 
society Scott greatly delighted.” 

Then he inserts a letter from Scott to Miss Joanna 
Baillie, dated July 11, 1823 :—‘‘Mrs. Hemans is 
somewhat too poetical for my taste—too many flow- 

ers I mean, and too little fruit—but that may be the 
cynical criticism of an elderly gentleman ; for it is 
certain that when I was young, I read verses of 
every kind with infinitely more indulgence, because 
with more pleasure than I can now do—the more 
shame for me now to refuse the complaisance which 
I have had so often to solicit.” 
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Further on (page 230), Lockhart says :—* This 
is the answer to a request concerning some MS. 
tragedy, by the late Mrs. Hemans, which seems to 
have been damned at one of the London theatres, 
and then to have been tried over again (I know not 
with what result) at Edinburgh :— 

“©* 1% Miss Joanna Baillie, Hampstead. 
( From Scott. ) 
«** Edinburgh, February 9, 1824. 

“¢My Dear Miss Baillie,—To hear is to obey, 
and the enclosed line will show that the Siddonses 
are agrecable to act Mrs. Hemans’s drama, When 

ou tell the tale say nothing about me, for on no 
earthly consideration would I like it to be known 
that I interfered in theatrical matters ;—it brings 
such a torrent of applications which it is impossible 
to grant, and often very painful to refuse. Every- 
body thinks they can write blank verse—and a 
word of yours to Mrs. Siddons, &c. * * T have great 
jleasure, however, in serving Mrs. Hemans, both 
on account of her own merit, and because of your 
patronage. I trust the piece will succeed ; but there 
is no promising, for Saunders is meanly jealous of 
being thought less critical than John Bull, and may, 
perhaps, despise to be pleased with what was less 
fortunate in London. I wish Mrs. H. had been 
on the spot to make any alterations, &c. which 
the players are always demanding. I will read the 
drama over more carefully than I have yet done, 
and tell you if anything occurs.’ ” 

Again, on February 12, 1824, Scott writes to 
Miss Baillie :—‘‘I wrote with Mrs. Siddons’s con- 
sent to give Mrs, Hemans’s tragedy atrial. I hope 
that her expectations are not very high, for I do 
not think our ordinary theatrical audience is either 
more judicious or less fastidious than those of Eng- 
land. They care little about poetry on the stage— 
it is situation, passion, and rapidity of action, which 
seem to be the principal requisites for ensuring the 
success of a modern drama; but I trust, by dint 
of a special jury, the piece may have a decent suc- 
cess—certainly I should not hope for much more. 
I must see they bring it out before 12th March, if 
possible, as we go to the country that day.” 

The above passages contain the only mention of 
Mrs, Hemans’s name in Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


A. & C. BLAck. 





THE PYRAMIDS. 
Ordnance Survey Oflice, Southampton, March 15, 1869. 

T am anxious to be allowed to correct a state- 
nent which is contained in my letter, which appeared 
in the Atheneum of the 28th of November last, 
respecting the measures taken by Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth at the corners of the Great Pyramid. 

From the frequent mention of the length of the 
side of this Pyramid, as it stands, to be 746 feet or 
thereabouts, and that with the casing-stones the 
length must have been about 764 feet, it followed 
that 12-7 feet only had been removed at the corners, 
and I stated that the measure of about 16°5 feet 
more, making a total length removed at the corners 
of 29°2 feet, was irreconcilable with the above 
measures. I had no desire to misrepresent Prof. 


Smyth, and regret that I had inadvertently fallen | 


into this error, as it appears that this 16-5 feet of 
the masonry of the Pyramid has also been removed 
at the corners. ° 

The chief point of interest connected with the 
dimensions of this Pyramid lies in the fact that, 
having the corners of the sockets for all four 
corners of the Pyramid perfectly preserved in the 
rock in which they are cut, we have the data for 
ascertainirg the length of the common Egyptian 
cubit at the time the Pyramid was built, in the 
same manner that we have obtained the length 
of the Greek foot and cubit from the measures of 
the Parthenon. Mr. Inglis, a practical engineer, 
measured the distance from corner to corner of the 
sockets, and found the lengths of the sides to be 
9,120, 9,114, 9,102 and 9,102 inches; the mean 
being 9,110 inches. Stuart obtained 12°138 inches 
as the length of the Greek foot, from the measures 
of the Parthenon, and Penrose, 12°16 from them: 
the mean length of the two being 12°149, and the 
mean cubit therefore 18°224 inches, which, multi- 
plied by 500, gives 9,112 inches, differing only 
2 inches from Inglis, mean measure. If we take 








Stuart’s length of the Greek cubit, 500 times its 
length only differs 14 inch from Inglis’s length of 
two of the sides, being 9,102 inches; and if we 
take Penrose’s length of the Greek cubit, it gives 
us exactly 9,120 inches, Inglis’s largest measure. 

These results-appear to me to demonstrate that, 
as Herodotus has stated, the Egyptian cubit was 
equal to that of Samos, that is, to the Greek cubit, 
and that the sides of the great Pyramid were made 
exactly 500 Egyptian or Greek cubits, and that 
the Pyramid covered exactly 25 arure or Egyptian 
acres; the arura, according to Herodotus, being 
a square of 100 cubits. 

The height of the Pyramid was determined, as 
I have said before, by giving the structure a rise 
of 9 in 10 at the corners. 

Henry James, Col. R.E. 








THE SINAIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, March 13, 1869. 
In your note appended to Mr. Palmer’s letter, 
of February 2, from Wady Feiran, under Gebel 
Serbal, which appeared in the Atheneum of the 
6th inst., you add that he had “ made a series of 
copies of the famous rock-inscriptions, and ex- 
presses a confident belief that he has found a key 
to the language and meaning.” From this your 
readers might be induced to think that no key has 
yet been discovered to these inscriptions, and that | 
no one has interpreted any of them. You will, I | 
trust, allow me to refer. your readers to several | 
papers and monographs, in which many of these , 
inscriptions have been translated by German and 
French philologers. 
Twenty years ago I paid some attention to the 
remarkable, and then unknown, inscriptions which | 
were copied by the late Rev. G. F. Grey, and were | 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society | 
of Literature, Vol. II. The attempts of the Rev. | 
C. Forster at their translation I will pass. over, as | 
altogether futile and incorrect. Cosmas Indopleu- | 
stes, as is well known, was the first traveller who, | 
about A.D. 525, noticed them; and he said that | 
some Jews had read them, and told him their sig- | 
nification. This evidently meant that most of 
the inscriptions were in an Hebraistic language, | 
i.e. in some Shemitic dialect. Not that they were, | 
as many have supposed, the actual handiwork of 
the Israelites, inscribed in Hebrew; although it 
is not impossible, on account of age alone, that 
some of them might have been the memorials of | 
that people on their passage through the peninsula. 
The inscriptions vary in their language, some few 
being even in Phoenician, some in Greek and Latin, | 
and others evidently of Christian origin. Other tra- | 
vellers have considered them to be the records of | 
the natives, or the Nabathzean race dwelling in the | 
peninsula. I will add a list of the papers on the | 
study of these inscriptions, for the use of such of | 
your readers as may be desirous of learning or | 
following up their interpretations. They are as | 
follows: Beer, ‘ Inscriptiones Veteres,’ Leipzig, 
1840,—Tuch, Zeitschrift der D. 3. Gesellschaft, | 
iii. 129,—Hitzig, Zeitschrift der D. M. Gesell- 
schaft, ix. 737,— Blau, Zeitschrift der D. M. 
Gesellschaft, xii. 708; also ix. 230, ‘On the Sinaic | 
Inscription from Petra,’— Levy, Zeitschrift der 
D. M. Gesellschaft, xiv. 363, 1860, ‘Ueber die 
Nabathaischen Inschriften von Sinai,’ — Meier, 
Zeitschrift der D. M. Gesellschaft, xvii. 575, 1863. 
I will not venture here any opinion upon the merits | 
of these memoirs, for they are difficult to read, | 
being written in German, and the inscriptions ren- 
dered chiefly into Hebrew. Also, the learned M. F. 
Lenormant has published an interesting pamphlet, 
‘Sur POrigine Chrétienne des Inscriptions Sinai- 
tiques,’ 1859. The Rev. F. W. Holland, who was 
with the present Survey in the Peninsula, said, in 
his recent paper, read to the Royal Geographical 
Society in May, 1868 (see Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. xii. p. 192), ‘The strongest 
evidence against the Israelitish theory (of the 
inscriptions) is the existence of a bilingual one in 
Greek and Sinaic.” This I originally pointed out | 
in 1847, in my first memoir on these curious 
remains, in the Zransactions of the Royal Socicty | 
of Literature, vol. iii. 2nd series, p. 229; and, since | 
then, a second bilingual inscription has, I believe, | 











little to be learnt from the interpretations of them, 
because a great part of them runs nearly after this 
formula: “ Hail! Faustus, the son of Ersus Cali- 
teus Marus, coming here, should have been re- 
membered.” And this form corresponds with that 
recorded by Cosmas as their signification, viz., “a 
journey of some person, of such a tribe, in such 
a year and such a month.” Many of the proper 
names are of Hebrew origin, although denied by 
Dr. Robinson. 

A fuller account of these rock-inscriptions I gave 
in 1852, in my second memoir, in the Zransactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Vol. V.; and a 
long one copied at Petra, which was kindly sent 
to me by the present Lord Chancellor, is added in 
an accompanying lithograph. Admitting the cor- 
rectness of some of the German translators, I may 
remark that I donot think that all the Shemitic 
dialects in these remarkable inscriptions have been, 
as yet, fully and accurately deciphered. M. Lottin 
de Laval, in 1859, published a large collection, 
which he took by means of his process, termed 
‘¢ Lottinoplastie,” during his exploration, in 1850, 
of the Sinaic Peninsula, and which will be of assist- 
ance to students. Joun Hoaa. 

P.S. Refer also to Beer's ‘Studia Asiatica,’— 
Seetzen’s copies and remarks in another German 
periodical,—and to one of the late Baron Bunsen’s 
learned volumes. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
135, East 39th Street, New York, March 2, 1869. 

THERE is a poor kind of trifling common to a 
part of the American press, consisting of a kind 
of cross between sensationalism and satire, but ex- 
pressed by the word ‘‘hoaxing.” Lately it has taken 
the direction of monstrously absurd stories about 
archeological discoveries, chiefly in our Western 
States, having a latent intent to ridicule a crack- 
brained soi-disant archeologist who is now perambu- 
lating those regions—a very type of gobe-mouchery. 
Of this character is the article “ Extraordinary 
Discovery” referred to in the Atheneum of Feb- 
ruary 15th, and which made its first appearance 
in the Missouri Republican, giving an account of 
an alleged ancient tunnel under the Mississippi 
river, opposite St. Louis. Substantially the same 
story had been previously published, with the dif- 
ference that, instead of a tunnel, vast vaults, won- 
derful in monuments “of Assyrian type,” had been 
discovered hewn in the stony depths of Rock Island. 
I have before me a long letter from a Vienna savant 





| earnestly inquiring into the particulars of the dis- 
| covery of “immense subterraneans” in the cliffs of 


the Palisades, on the Hudson river, just above this 
city, and expressing surprise that American arche- 
ologists have not given the world a better account 
of them than had appeared in the newspapers! 
For three years not long past every man in the 
United States, in any way known in Europe as a 
student of archeology, was pestered with inquiries 
about certain bold impostures, called ‘‘ The Holy 
Stones,” alleged to have been found near Newark, 
Ohio, in an ancient mound ; and which were covered 
with Hebrew inscriptions, including an epitome of 
the Decalogue. This practical hoax, however, got 
some credit abroad from the kind of indorsement 
it received from the late Secretary of the American 


| Ethnological Society—a very worthy gentleman, 
| but the incarnation of credulity. In this respect, 


probably the country never produced his counter- 
part, except perhaps in the late Henry R. School- 
craft, the compiler of that monstrous moon-calf of 
pseudo-science, ‘ Historical Notes on the History 
and Condition of the Indian Tribes,’ published by 
authority of Congress, who seems really to have 
believed in what was known as “ The Grave Creek 
Stone,” bearing an inscription in ‘characters re- 
sembling the Runic.” Joe Smith’s golden plates, 
from a mound in Western New York, on which 
was inscribed the Bock of Mormon, it is only fair 
to say, were discovered before the Grave Creek 
inscription or the Holy Stones, and, “when found”’ 
a second time, should be preserved in the same 
museum with them. 

I could enumerate numbers of these hoaxes re- 
lating to Mexico and Central America, including 
those of the “Chevalier Pontelli” in Guatemala, 


been discovered. I fear, however, that there is | of which the illustrations astonished the readers of 
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the picture papers of France, England and Ger- 
many; and also those relating to the extraordinary 
Greek MSS. found at Oaxacingo (Hoax-by-Jingo!), 
in South Mexico; but the game is not worth the 
candle. E. G. Squier. 
CHANGES IN THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, 
St. Petersburg, March 1, 1869. 

Ir has been repeatedly asserted within the 
last ten years, that the various languages of the 
civilized world are gradually coalescing, and, by 
mutual acquaintance and mutual interchange, will 
finally restore mankind to the condition of that 
primitive epoch when “the whole earth was of 
one language and of one speech.” Whether this 
great consummation is as near at hand as these 
speculators affirm, we may reasonably take leave 
to doubt; but that great advances have been made 
in this direction of late is unquestionable. There is 
hardly a summer tour published now-a-days which 
does not reiterate the comfortable assurance that 
“fan Englishman may now go from London to 
Naples without using any language but his own,” 
which is certainly fortunate, as the majority of 
‘tourists possess no other. Almost every traveller 
one meets will quote sententiously the old saying, 
“that with English, French, and German one may 
go all over the world”; the world, we presume, 
‘not including Russia and Siberia, in the interior 
of which none of the three languages would be of 
much avail. As regards the possession of a com- 
‘mon ‘tongue, Europe is probably further back than 
inthe days of Louis Quatorze, when French was 
the language of fashion and intellect from the 
mouth of the Severn to the shoals of the Lower 
Danube; but the tendency to a reciprocal borrow- 
ing of words and phraseology goes on from day to 
day, growing and still to grow—a tendency no- 
where more palpable than in the great East- 
ern empire. Nor is this at all surprising. The 
wholesale and boisterous philanthropy of Peter 
the Great, throwing itself headlong into the work 
of reformation, as he rushed into the hottest fire 
at Poltava, inundated Russia with a host of new 
inventions and appliances, for which the native 
tongue had neither name nor sign. These were 
naturally managed by foreigners, whose termi- 
nology established itself unchecked in the space 
thus cleared for it; and in this manner a founda- 
tion was laid, upon which the Francomania of suc- 
ceeding reigns built a marvellous superstructure. 
It is sufficiently curious to observe at what an 
early period the hostility of the two elements—the 
homely native and the brilliant invader—broke out 
into open warfare,—a warfare all the more invete- 
rate from the heartfelt and enduring affection 
borne by the existing Russian literati to their 
native tongue. Let us hear the testimony of the 
greatest among them :—‘‘The Russian language, 
parent of many others,” says Lomonosoff, ‘is 
superior to all the tongues of Europe, not merely 
by the extent of the countries where it is domi- 
nant, but also by its own richness and compre- 
hensiveness. Charles the Fifth, Emperor of the 
Romans, used to say that one should speak French 
to one’s friends, German to one’s enemies, Italian 
to ladies, and Spanish to God; but had he been 
acquainted with Russian, he would assuredly have 
added, that one might fitly use it in addressing 
each and all. In it he would have discovered the 
vivacity of the French, the strength of the Ger- 
man, the sweetness of the Italian, and the majesty 
of the Spanish ; and, in addition to all these, the 
richness and energetic conciseness of imagery 
which distinguish the languages of Greece and 
Rome.” 

So wrote the great precursor, who from the 
summit of his glory beheld afar off the uttermost 
parts in the splendid literature which he did not 
live to inherit. But the doctrine which he preached 
lived after him. Karamzin, styled by his contem- 
poraries the Reformer of the Russian Language, 
and even now regarded as an oracle on all points 
of grammatical accuracy, became the apostle of a 
long and unsparing crusade against the foreign 
heresy ; not Plato himself excluded the non-indige- 
nous element with greater vigour and inflexibility. 
“Tt was his custom,” says one of the reformer’s 
biographers, “to give himself considerable pains 








to replace foreign terms by Russian ones, wherever 








such a thing was practicable; and even where it 
was necessary to admit a word for which the native 
tongue furnished no equivalent, he usually sub- | 
jected it to{some slight alteration, in order that | 
the ear might not be startled by an altogether 
unwonted sound. At times, it is true, he gave the | 
preference to a foreign word as being clearer and 
more definite than its Russian counterpart; but | 
he nevertheless proscribed with the utmost rigour 
many terms and phrases unhesitatingly employed | 
by former Russian authors, ¢.g., ‘rez6n, estima, | 
konsideratzia, universalnaya, approbatzia,’ all of 
which are to be found in Von Wiesen. In the 
‘Letters of a Russian Traveller,’ he invariably 
writes ‘pribér’ (furniture) instead of ‘mebel,’ and 
substitutes ‘ slutchai’ for ‘fakt.’ But with all his | 
genius and energy, the great historian was fighting | 
a losing battle, like all who have tried the same | 
experiment since the time of that conservative 
Queen of Assyria who diverted the course of the 
Euphrates, in order to obstruct the progress of the 
Livingstones and the Vambérys of the seventh | 
century before the Christian era. The great re- | 
action, long held at bay by jealous despotism and 
literary talent on the one hand, and by the in- 
herent conservatism of the Muscovite race on the | 
other, has come at last, and Western Russia is 
now deluged with foreign words and phrases of 
every description; some transferred intact, e. g., 
‘étage, trottoir, bowevard, Eéquipage, &ec., while 
others, as ‘ kontora, politzia, epocha, kareta, istoria, 
operatzia, are altered just sufficiently to provide 
them with a certificate of naturalization. In a word, 
Russia has borrowed her fashionable vocabulary 
chiefly from France, her business terms in a great 
measure from Germany, and her nautical and me- 
chanical phraseology, as might be expected, almost 
entirely from England.” 

Such a state of affairs is naturally regarded as 
a crying sin by those who stand up for “the 
well of Russian undefiled,” and regard idiom as 
little less odious than a foreign invasion; and 
M. Nikolai Aksharoumoff aptly expresses this 
feeling in his indignant protest against “a lan- 
guage which has long been little more than a 
rough copy from the French.” But however we 
may respect these determined patriots, we must 
beg to dissent from the conclusion at which they 
arrive. No language is so intrinsically perfect as 
to be unsusceptible of improvement; and the surest 
way to that improvement, with languages as with 
races, lies in the admixture of a new element. The 
union of Celt and Saxon produced some of the 
finest specimens of the human race. The union of 
the speech of Britain with that of Normandy pro- 
duced one of the noblest tongues ever spoken by 
man. Nor must it be forgotten that the Russian 
language is in reality as meagre and inefficient in 
some points as it is rich and copious in others, and 
liable, in all probability, to be strengthened rather 
than deteriorated by the foreign infusion so much | 
complained of. There is much sound truth, as | 
well as dry humour, in the opinion pronounced on | 
this subject by quaint old Camden in one of the 
raciest passages of his inimitable ‘Remains’:— 
‘* Now whereas oure tongue is mixt, this is no dis- 
grace unto us. The Italian is pleasant, but without | 
sinews, asa still fleeting water; the French delicate, | 
but even nice as a woman, that will scarce dare 
open her lippes for fear of marring her countenance; | 
the Spanish majesticall, but fulsome, running too 
much upon the O, and terrible like the Divell in a | 
play; the Dutch manlike, but withal very harsh, | 
as one readie at every word to pick a quarrel. Now | 
we, in borrowing from them, give the strength of | 
consonants to the Italian, the full sound of words | 
to the French, the variety of terminations to the | 
Spanish, and the mollification of more vowels to | 
the Dutch, and so, like bees, we gather the honey 
of their good properties, and leave the dregs to 
themselves.” 

Our list of new publications for this month is an | 
unusually full one, comprising a large proportion of | 
books of travel, as well as several translations. We | 
select a few of the most important. ‘Sketches of | 
the Trans-Danubian and Adriatic Slavonians,’ by | 
Vicentia Makousheff,’ will doubtless be perused | 
with eagerness by the advocates of the Pan-Slavist , 





theory, treating, as it does, of two very important 
branches of the great brotherhood which they are 
proposing to establish in Eastern Europe. A stra 
hour may be well employed in making the acquaint. 
ance of M. Skatchkoff’s ‘ Notes on Village House. 
keeping in China,’ which presents to us a new and 
not uninteresting feature of a country often de. 
scribed, but never fully comprehended. M. Venioy- 
koff’s ‘Sketches of Japan’ is likely to interest the 
public of St. Petersburg, not merely as the work 
of an experienced and adventurous traveller, but 
also as relating to a quarter of the globe to which 
the eyes of Russia have frequently been turned of 
late. The same thing may be said of ‘The Frontier 
of Turkestan in 1866,’ which, however, is rather 
an indefinite term, the frontier in question havi 
recently shifted so extensively under the zealous 
exertions of General Romanovski & Co. as to be 
now almost as uncertain as the proverbial “ boun. 
dary line of insanity.” M. Valdemar’s ‘Short 
Survey of various Questions relating to the Russian 
Merchant Navy’ contains a great variety of inter. 
esting information’; and the ‘Collected Poetical 
Works of Vasili Kurotchkin’ will be appreciated 
by all who have an eye for satirical humour. The 
title of ‘Stagnant Swamps’ will recommend it to 
the Russian public, with whom a striking name 
proverbially goes a good way; though not to such 


| an extent perhaps as in the case of the classic 


tragedian who offered up a hetacomb on lighting 
upon a telling appellation for one of his heroes, 
Besides these, we have to notice translations of 
Capt. Marryat’s ‘Adventures of the Wilmots’; of 
M. Roussillon’s ‘ Military Strength of the United 
States’; of Capt. Mayne Reid’s ‘Tales of a Hunter’; 
and of M. Daul’s ‘ Feminine Labour.’ K. 








INDIAN METEOROLOGY. 
Stuttgart, March 10, 1869, 

THE note in your ‘ Weekly Gossip’ of the 2nd, 
and Col. Strange’s letter in your journal of the 
23rd of January, induce me to offer a few remarks 
on the same subject: that of Indian meteorology. 

It is evidently highly desirable that all instru- 
ments intended for really scientific purposes should 
have their index errors accurately determined ; it 
is also desirable that as many as possible should be 
compared at the same establishment, but this is 
not at all essential: what is necessary, is that the 
normal instruments should be really standards. 
Although then I have little doubt that after Col. 
Strange’s remark, Greenwich and Kew will examine 
their differences and get rid of them, yet I would 
recommend Col. Strange not to trust to either 
Greenwich or Kew, but to have a proper standard 
barometer and thermometer of his own, constructed 
under his own superintendence, for his Indian work. 

I would also strongly recommend that in stan- 
dard barometers for India (and elsewhere) the 
observing cistern should be placed on one side of 
the instrument (not directly under the tube), with 
a movable cover, in order that the surface of the 
mercury may be cleaned with ease and without 
risk to the instrument. One of the great difficulties 
with the standard barometer as usually constructed, 
is that of cleaning the surface of the mercury 
easily, when this becomes dull, from whatever 
causes (especially from dust in rooms with the 
doors and windows frequently open, as in India), the 


| reflection of the ivory point can no longer be well 


seen, and the observation becomes tedious and 
uncertain. To avoid this source of error two 
instruments, such as those I have recommended, 
were constructed for me in 1855, while I was in 
India, by Adie of London, with the aid of the 
advice of my old friend and assistant, the late 
Mr. Welsh, Director of the Kew Observatory. 
The cistern was also intended to try the system of 
a constant level by an overflowing and variable 
surface, which, however, did not succeed. Where 
this construction is not employed, it is better, 
especially with native observers in India, that the 
cistern should have a somewhat large diameter, 
and that only the upper surface of the mercury 
should be observed; a correction being made for 
capacity. 

It is not enough for scientific purposes that the 
instruments should have their errors well deter- 
mined before being sent to India; they ought to 
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have them determined there from time to time; 
all kinds of accidents may arise to a barometer 
to change its zero or to vitiate its indications; 
and the thermometer, it is well known, changes 
its zero-point with time. As soon as I could 

t ice after taking charge of the Trevandrum 
Observatory, I found a standard thermometer by 
one of the most scientific of London instrument 
makers, with an error of one degree and a half 
Fahrenheit at the freezing-point. Ice can now be 
had so easily at Indian stations by the use of Carré’s 
machines, that with proper instructions as to the 
state into which the ice should be reduced before 
testing the thermometers, an error of half-a-tenth 
of a degree Fahrenheit may be easily avoided. 

But the most important matter refers to the 
position of the instruments in India. The barometer 
ought to have a good light for reading, but be 
placed so as to have the most constant tempera- 
ture possible, and therefore be screened from the 
heated soil, and as far as possible from the observer 
himself, especially when the observation is made 
slowly. 

It 1s not, I believe, too much to say that the 
mean temperature of very few Indian stations 
has been determined for any epoch to within two 
degrees Fahrenheit of the truth. To place a ther- 
mometer well in countries where the sun approaches 
or crosses the zenith, where the soil around is fre- 
quently heated to 150° or 160° Fahrenheit, is a 
matter of much difficulty, and it has not been 
unusual in consequence to place the thermometer 
quite within the house, as the best way to get an 
approximation to the temperature of the air in the 
shade. I tried at first shifting the thermometer 
board from east to west and north to south, where 
the greatest amount of shade was to be found with 
a free circulation of the air; but this plan also had 
its defects. 

The thermometer ought to be exposed neither 
to the radiation from heated ground, nor to that 
from walls colder or hotter than the air; besides 
that the air itself has its temperature affected by 
the walls inclosing it. I made use, after many 
experiments, of a small building to the north of the 
Observatory, about six feet square within, tiled, and 
covered above the tiles by a thatched roof; with 
yenetianed windows east and west, a large window 
to north, and the door to south, both always open. 
The thermometers facing the north window were 
about nine feet above the soil, a staircase on the 
south side leading to the room. I tried the plan of 
whirling a thermometer rapidly round a stand in 
the free air, but the observation was troublesome 
and unsatisfactory. 

I would suggest that in India the height of the 
thermometer from the ground should be made 
considerably greater than is usual in Europe. 
During the day, in clear, and especially in calm 
weather, there is a stratum of air near the soil 
which has a temperature wholly abnormal: a cor- 
tection for the height can be applied to the final 
results if necessary. These remarks apply also to 
observations in Great Britain insummer. It would 
be easy to point out observations in which the 
maximum temperatures are too high and the epoch 
of daily maximum too late, from the effects of 
radiation in the afternoon. 

It is not my intention to enter further here into 
the desiderata and difficulties in connexion with 
meteorological observations which have presented 
themselves to me in Europe and in India, but I 
would suggest, in addition to the instruments 
usually employed, the use of an evaporator, which 
an be read with some exactness. Two were devised 
by me in 1854 or 1855, one or other of which was 
observed hourly during ten years. In one the eva- 
poration was measured by a graduated cylindrical 
tube, or plunger, which, as it was lowered into 
the cistern, raised the water to a fixed point. With 
an evaporating basin of 10 inches internal diameter 
and a plunger of about 2} inches external diameter, 
& movement of 5 inches of the plunger is equivalent 
toa change of a quarter of an inch in the height 
of the water; so that with a plunger divided into 
two-tenths of an inch the evaporation can be read 
to one-hundredth of an inch. In another instrument 
& point was lowered to the surface of the water by 
Means of a micrometer-headed screw. Salt or sea- 








water was employed by me to prevent thefts by 
birds, so common in India when fresh water is 
exposed, and also because the sea is the great 
evaporating surface. One evaporator was built 
into a pillar, to keep the temperature as constant 
as possible, and this one was exposed to sun and 
rain; another was kept in the shade and under 
cover, close to the thermometer-house. The impor- 
tance of observations with such instruments is con- 
siderable; the results being a species of integral 
effects due to heat and wind. 

In your Weekly Gossip a few years ago, the 
closing of the Trevandrum Observatory was alluded 
to. Allow me to state that my official connexion 
with that establishment terminated in 1865, when 
the objects of my own special researches were 
satisfied. The Trevandrum Government, with the 
advice of the British President, decided on dis- 
continuing the observations on my return to Europe. 
I was able, however, through the kind aid of Sir 
William Denison, then Governor of Madras, to 
secure the continuance of a limited series of mag- 
netical and meteorological observations, in con- 
tinuance of my complete series, and with special 
reference to annual and secular changes. This 
limited series was sanctioned for six years (till 1871) 
by His Highness the Maha Rajah, and the more 
readily that the closing of the Observatory only 
received His Highness’s assent from his wish to follow 
the counsels of his European advisers at the time. 
These observations are made by my best two 
assistants under my instructions. I should add, 
that the Trevandrum Government sanctioned the 
funds necessary for the publication of the obser- 
vations made under my direction, and that the 
first volume would have appeared before now had 
it not been for illness and other hindering causes. 

JoHN ALLAN Broun. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Rede Lecture, at Cambridge, is this year 
to be delivered by Mr. W. Huggins. The subject 
may be foreseen: it can hardly fail to comprise all 
that has been learnt by spectroscopic observations 
of the sun and stars. After that we may expect the 
potentiality of the spectroscope as a scientific in- 
strument to be more and more recognized. Only 
a few years ago spectrum analysis was unknown ; 
what it has already grown to was well demon- 
strated at General Sabine’s recent conversazione. 

The Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
state in their annual report, that the last examina- 
tions were held at 30 centres, the whole number 
of candidates entered being 1,783, of whom 401 
were girls. In the preceding year the total number 
was 1,704, of whom 252 were girls. Of junior boys, 
23°2 per cent. passed in honours, 47°8 per cent. 
without honours, and 29 per cent. failed. Of 
junior girls, the per-centages were 16°2 in honours, 
58°1 without honours, and 25:7 failed. Those of 
senior boys were, 31°3 in honours, 36 without 
honours, and 32°7 failed. Of senior girls, 9°2 in 
honours, 36'8 without honours, and 54 failed. The 
girls are reported as deficient in arithmetic and 
unsuccessful in mathematics, but far before the 
boys in French and German. 

As a sample of the honorarium paid to artists 
who are’at the head of their respective classes, it 
may be worth recording that Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
vocalist, and M. Blondin, the rope-dancer, each 
receive a hundred pounds, or guineas, for a perform- 
ance at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Charles Dickens, 
it is said, receives the same sum for each of his 
Readings in London. 

Financial literature, if we “| so speak, lost 
one of its ablest exponents by the death of Sir 
William Clay, Bart., on the 13th inst. Sir William, 
who for several years represented the Tower 
Hamlets, belonged to the old family of the Clays 
of Derbyshire. He inherited some of the Fairfax 
blood through his grandmother. Sir William was the 
first baronet: the dignity was conferred in 1841. 

The late Sir John Boileau, Bart., belonged to 
an historical race. He was descended from the 
first Grand Provost of Paris, Etienne Boileau, who 
was raised to that office by the saintly King, Louis 
the Ninth. The family was long settled at Castel- 








nau, near Nismes, but, being Protestant, emigrated 
to England at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The head of the house, Charles Boileau, Lord of 
Castelnau and Croix, commanded a body of French 
gentlemen, under Marlborough, at Blenheim. Cas- 
telnau was the spot where Roland, the last of the 
Cevenol insurgents, was slain by the Catholic 
Dragoons of Villars. 

The family of the late Mr. Carleton—in his best 
time one of the most graphic of Irish novelists— 
is, it is said, left without any provision. Application 
has been made to Government for the continuance 
to his widow of the small literary pension which 
was formerly awarded to her late husband. 

When the late Mr. Dargan died, Ireland was 
so sensible of having lost the most practical of her 
benefactors that a subscription was immediately 
started for the benefit of his widow, who was 
reduced from a condition of affluence to one of 
penury. Mr. Dargan’s biographer will have the 
unpleasant task of recording that the subscription 
utterly failed, and that the English Government 
was asked to furnish the means which Irishmen 
did not care to contribute. 

Serious attempts are now being made to obtain 
house accommodation for the various dispersed 
scientific Societies ; a Committee has been formed, 
and we understand a preliminary meeting will be 
held in a few days to concert further measures. 

Cambridge has now followed the example of 
Oxford in admitting students to the University 
without requiring them to belong to any college. 
A former proposal on the subject was rejected by 
a small majority; but a Syndicate was appointed 
to prepare a scheme, which, after discussion in the 
Senate, was adopted at a Congregation this day 
week. The main feature of the scheme is, the 
appointment of a board to admit and superintend 
such students, maintain discipline, see that they 
are advised as to their studies, and ‘make pro- 
vision, as far as may be practicable, for the due 
attendance of such students on public worship, yet 
so as not to interfere with the religious convictions 
of persons who are not members of the Church of 
England.” There are also clauses prohibiting gra- 
duates of the University or members of colleges, 
without satisfactory certificates from the college 
authorities, from becoming non-collegiate students. 
The fee for matriculation is to be fifteen shillings, 
and no entrance examination is to be required. 
Those who wish to pursue some particular branch 
of study, free from the restrictions and expenses 
of college life, and without being under the neces- 
sity of combining other studies with it, or taking 
any degree, have now the means of doing so placed 
within their reach, and in all probability many will 
avail themselves of the boon. 


At the Meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences on Monday, March 15, Prof. Owen took 
his seat as one of the Foreign Associates of the 
Institute, and communicated a summary of his 
geological and paleontological observations made 
in Egypt, in various localities of both the Libyan 
and Arabian Deserts, and along the entire course 
of the Maritime Canal of the Isthmus, from Port 
Said to Suez. The various mineral conditions of 
the deposits forming the deserts were indicated, 
and the range of geological time, as illustrated by 
fossil remains, was traced from the upper Secondary 
through the older and middle Tertiary periods. 
There was no evidence of any deposit on the Desert 
of later date than miocene, save where it has 
received the Nile alluvia. These began to over- 
spread: the old sea-bed—now the deserts—at a 
period corresponding to the termination of the 
miocene period in European geology. In other 
words, at that period Africa had assumed elevation, 
characters and surface-contours, of which the Nile 
was a result. Wherever the deposits of that river 
had not extended the fossils of miocene or older 
marine character were superficial, and the upraised 
sea-bed containing them had been subject only to 
the effects of solar heat and the drifting action of 
wind, The fertile soil of Egypt exemplifies the 
latest natural work of the formation of land; and 
here, by way of antithesis, the earliest records of 
man under religious and social conditions are 
preserved. 
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Among the petitions presented to the House of 
Commons on Friday in last week, was one from 
Mohammad Quohan Ali, of Benares, “for the 
repeal of the statute 1 Geo. 2. c. 5, and of so much 
of 5 Geo. 4. c. 83, as may prevent the peaceable 
practice of the science of astrology.” Benares is 
the seat of astronomy in India, and astronomy and 
astrology are as yet hardly distinct in the minds of 
any but very learned Hindtis. There is a caste in 
the North-West provinces the members of which 
live by the practice of astrology; but, to judge by 
his name, Mohammad does not belong to it. He 
is mistaken if he believes that the English Acts 
reach him in India; and the general provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code would hardly touch the 
conscientious astrologers. Perhaps, although de- 
scribed as “‘ of Benares,” he may live in London. 


Here is something to make English actors ac- 
knowledge how one thing, at least, is better ordered 
in France. The Odéon theatre is closed during 
June, July and August; but the actors, by arrange- 
ment of the most amiable of ministers with the most 
obliging of managers, are paid their usual salaries 
throughout that holiday quarter monthly. Why this 
is the case.only with the Second Théatre Francais, 
no one seems to know; but it makes the Odéon 
Jirst in the estimation of players. 

Among the papers read last week at the meeting 
of the Royal Society was one by Prof. Oswald 
Heer, of Zurich,—‘ Contributions to the Fossil 
Flora of North Greenland’; being a description of 
the specimens collected and brought home in 1867 
by Mr. E. Whymper. This fresh supply of mate- 
rials for investigation has enabled Prof. Heer to 
extend and confirm his former conclusions; and 
the evidence is irresistible that a tropical climate 
once prevailed in the region now comprised within 
the Arctic Circle. Leaves and cones of that mag- 
nificent evergreen, the magnolia, have been found ; 
also the flowers and fruit of a chestnut, and remains 
of other trees which grow only under the most 
favourable conditions of climate and soil. Some of 
the deposits, extending over a considerable area, 
contain evidence of being a freshwater formation; 
and of the specimens there collected, one is a cypress 
of the same species as that now growing in the 
swamps of the Mississippi. This suggestive and 
interesting fact was mentioned by Sir Charles Lyell 
in remarks which he made after the reading of the 
paper. That the Flora of that primeval era was 
abundant is evidenced by the specimens yielding 
seventy-three different species, besides two land 
insects and a shell of a mollusk. It is rumoured 
that we are to have fresh Arctic and Antarctic 
explorations,—the latter in preparation for obser- 
vations of the transit of Venus; and it will animate 
the explorers who sail northwards to know that 
important discoveries are to be made on the desolate 
land as well as on the water. That which has been 
done in this respect is as nothing in comparison 
with what remains to be discovered. The subject 
is so important, not only in the geological but the 
cosmical point of view, that we hope to see Prof. 
Heer’s paper published, with ample illustrations, 
in the Philosophical Transactions. Sir Charles Lyell 
took occasion to remind the meeting that the first 
specimens of fossil plants were brought from the 
Arctic regions fifty years ago by the President of 
the Royal Society, then Capt. Sabine, on the return 
of the late Sir Edward Parry’s expedition from 
Melville Island. 

Mr. Matthew Browne writes as follows 
Chaucer and the ‘ Testament of Love’:— 

** 26, Abingdon Street, March 16, 1869. 

TI fancy that it was to Mr. Morris that I, a 
little while ago, saw attributed the discovery that 
the ‘Testament of Love’ attributed to Chaucer 
was not written by him. But, supposing Mr. Payne 
Collier to have made the discovery (and I have not 
read what he has to say upon the subject), I rather 
think his modesty leads him to underrate the im- 
portance of it. This document has plagued every- 
body who has paid anything like close attention to 
Chaucer's life and writings, and it would be a grea 
point gained in one direction to have it clean swept 
off the stage of inquiry. It did not occur to me 
to doubt the authorship of the piece (as the old 
Scotchwoman said, when asked if she understood 











on 





the sermon, ‘ Wad I hae the presumption ”); but, 
in my own very humble labours in regard to 
Chaucer, this precious ‘Testament’ was a great 
stumbling-block. I had to say that I ‘could not 
consider the question disposed of,’ and to hint that 
in portions the book must be a translation or a 
paraphrase, This hint was based upon psycho- 
logical grounds; for it would be an extraordinary 
circumstance indeed that the man who had the 
peculiar form of genius which is shown in the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ should also possess the utterly 
diverse, indeed opposite, form of genius exhibited 
in some portions of the ‘Testament of Love.’ It 
would be much as if a Sir William Hamilton should 
write ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ or Crabbe’s ‘ Village 
Register.’ Supposing it settled, however,’ that 


| Chaucer did not write the ‘ Testament of Love,’ or 


any part of it, it would not be uninteresting to 
know who did. For one, I should be glad and 
thankful to see in your columns a hint or two of 
the reasons (over and above the difficulties which 
have escaped none of the commentators) for con- 
cluding positively that Chaucer was not (‘could 
not have been,’ I think Mr. Collier says) the 


author of it ; nor would it be uninteresting to know | 
if the authorship (apart from Chaucer) is a per- | 


fectly open question.” 

To all persons interested in the history of the 
education of women in England we commend the 
reading of the thirty-eighth chapter—“ That young 
maidens are to be set to learning ”—of Mulcaster’s 
‘Positions,’ published in 1581. His generous 
praise of the Queen and her “ undershining starres, 
many singuler ladies and gentylwymen, so skilfull 


in all cunning, of the most laudable and loveworthy | 


qualities of learning,” his rebuke of the Timon, the 
churlish carper who asks “‘ what should wymen do 
with learning?” his four pleas for women’s educa- 
tion, that “our countrey doth allow it, our duetie 
doth enforce it, their aptnesse calls for it, their 
excellencie commandes it,” are to us very interesting, 
seeing of how late date the introduction into Eng- 
land of the education of women was in his day; 





for Sir Thomas More began it with his daughters, | 


and Henry the Eighth with his. 
Mulcaster’s 


The extent of 
raining for women would not, of 


course, satisfy our educationists now ; but it was a | 
good range for 1581: ‘ And is not a young gentle- | 


woman, thinke you, thoroughly furnished, which 
can reade plainly and distinctly, write faire and 
swiftly, sing cleare and sweetly, play wel and 
finely, understand and speake the learned lJan- 
guages, and those toungues also which the time 
most embraseth ; with some Logicall helpe to chop, 
and some Rhetoricke to braue? Besides the matter 
which is gathered, while these toungues be either 
learned, or lookt on, as wordes must have seates, 
no lesse than rayment bodies. Were it any argu- 
ment of an vnfurnished maiden, besides these 
qualities, to draw cleane, in good proportion, and 
with good symmetrie? Now, if she be an honest 
woman, and a good housewife too, were she not 
worth the wishing, and worthy the shryning? And 
yet such there be, and such we know.” 

Messrs. Hodgson last week sold at their rooms 
the under-mentioned copyrights and stereotype 
plates at the prices affixed, viz.:—Knight’s Pic- 
torial History of England, 5557. (Bell & Daldy),— 
Knight’s Pictorial London, 230/. (Hotten),—Cat- 
termole’s Illustrated History of the Civil War, 
2651. (Mackenzie), — Howitt’s Queens of Great 
Britain, 230/. (Virtue),—The Book of Shakespeare 











Gems, 52. 10s. (Routledge),—Brandon’s Gothic | 


Architecture and Parish Churches, 57/. (Atchley), 


| —The Directorium Anglicanum, edited by the Rev. 
| F. G. Lee, 477. (Hoge), —Mrs. Jameson’s Beauties 
| of the Court of Charles the Second, 951. (Hotten), 


—Humphreys and Westwood’s British Moths and 
sutterflies, 66/, (Routledge). 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of OIL PAINTINGS 
of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS, is NOW OPEN, 
at T. M‘LEAN’S NEW GALLERY, 7, Haymarket, next the 
Theatre.—Admicsion, including Catalogues, 1s. 





*ENERAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—The EXHI- 
BITION is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6.—Admittance, 1s. ; Cata- 
logue, 6d. Gas at dusk. GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 








WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, by J. M.W. Turner RA 

Rosa Bonheur, Birket Foster, C. Stanfield, R.A., George Barreti’ 
E. Duncan, Thos. Stothard, R.A., David Cox, Guido Bach Te 
Cooper, R.A., Louis Haghe, Copley Fielding, J. F. Lewis, R -: 
John Sherrin, De Wint, Dobson, A.R.A., Carl Werner, J. J. Jen: 
kins, J. T. Hixon, and other eminent Masters, ON VIEW. from 
Ten till Four, at JOHN J. WIGZELL’S Fine-Art Gallery 45, 
Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. — 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREWELL READINGS in 
St. James’s Hall.—On TU ESDAY, March 30, ‘ The Story of Little 
Dombey ’ and * Mr. Bob Sawyer’s Party ’ (from ‘ Pickwick *). The 
Readings will commence at Eight o'clock, and be comprised 
within two hours.—Prices of Admission: Sofa Stalls, 7¢.; Stalls 
53.; Balcony, 38.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. - 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The GREAT LIGHTNING IN. 
DUCTION CO1LL.—Professor Pepper begs to announce the com. 
pletion of an enormous Induction Coil, by Mr. Apps; with which 
Electrical Phenomena on the grandest scale ever yet attempted 
will be exhibited, commencing on Easter Monday. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—LAST LECTURES on ASTRO- 
NOMY, by Professor Pepper, Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
at Three and Half-past Seven. Subject: ‘The Sun, and Dis. 
coveries of Norman Lockyer, Esq.’—Mr. J. Browning’s Observa- 
tions of an enormous Train of Sun Spots, also of the remarkable 
Lunar Craters of Aristarchus and Linné. All the Entertainments 
and Lectures as usu B. Great preparations are being made 
for the Easter Holidays. 














SCIENCE 

SOCIETIES, 

Royat.—March 11.— General Sabine, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read: 
‘On the Specific Heat and other Physical Charac. 
ters of Aqueous Mixtures and Solutions. Part I.— 
Mixtures of Ethylic Alcohol and Water,’ by 
Messrs. A. Dupré and F. J. M. Page; and ‘ Con. 
tributions to the Fossil Flora of North Green. 
land; being a Description of the Plants collected 
by Mr. E. Whymper during the Summer of 1867,’ 
by Prof. O. Heer. 


GEOLOGICAL.—March 10.—Prof. T. H. Huxley, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. T. Bloxam and 
J. J. Murphy were elected Fellows.—The follow- 
ing communications were read: ‘On the Origin of 
the Northampton Sand,’ by Mr. J. W. Judd; and 
‘On the Occurrence of Remains of Pterygotus and 
Eurypterus in the Upper Silurian Rocks in Here- 
fordshire,’ by the Rev. P. B. Brodie. 


ARCHZXOLOGICAL Institutr.—March 5.—Lord 
Talbot de Malahide in the chair.—Mr. Greaves 
read some remarks upon the church of Chelmorton, 

Jerbyshire, and sepulchral crosses there, rubbings 
of which he exhibited. This church had fallen into 
utter ruin, but it is being rebuilt upon the model of 
the old one. There is a fine stone rood-screen in it.— 
Mr. Hewitt gave an account of the recent discovery 
of a Pipe-kiln among the foundations of the Bishop's 
Palace at Lichfield. The pipes found were of small 
size, and had peculiarities of form. It was suggested 


| that the manufactory was the work of the Parlia- 


mentary forces when they held the Cathedral Close 
as a fortress.—The Rev. R. Kirwan gave an ac- 
count of the discovery of a remarkable cup of 
bituminous shale, and an “incense” cup found in 
a barrow on Broad Down, near Honiton. The latter 
had a cruciform ornament on the base. There had 
also been a great find of “ celts” in the neighbour- 
hood some years previously, which had been dis- 
persed.—Some notes, by Mr. Laing of Edinburgh, 
upon the practice of Royal personages in Scotland 
using a stamp for their signature, were then read. 
This was followed by a ‘ Report,” by the late Mr. 
Lemon, detailing the particulars as to the stamped 
signature of Henry the Eighth, and arguing that the 
last will of thatsovereign was executed bya stamped 
signature. —Mr. Burtt exhibited fac-similes of the 


| usual stamp-signature of Henry the Eighth and of 


the two signatures to his will. In these he pointed 
out important variations, showing that they could 
not be the impressions of a stamp. He adverted to 
the conditions under which the will was to be 
executed, and suggested how the difficulty raised 
by the documents quoted by Mr. Lemon could be 
disposed of consistently with the signatures to the 
will being the actual handwriting of the sovereign. 
—The Dean and Chapter of Westminster sent for 
exhibition a fine fifteenth-century helmet, which 
(with other objects) had been found in an enclosure 
of the Triforium knownas the “Coronation Kitchen,” 
from its having been so used at H. M. Coronation. 
Also another helmet, of much inferior character, 
and swords, of the sixteenth century, found in the 
same place.—Mr. Jervis exhibited a miniature of 
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Charles the First on copper, to which were fitted 
twenty-one skeleton dresses on talc. Placed on the 
miniature, these ‘‘dresses”’ gave a series of represen- 
tations of events in the King’s life, and especially 
of hismisfortunesandexecution. Also a miniature of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, with four tale “‘ dresses.” 
Four of these miniatures and “ dresses ” are said to 
have been made by order of Charles the Second and 
given to the faithful adherents of his father.—Mr. 
0. Morgan exhibited an ancient Chinese carving 
in turquoise. The block of stone is of an extraor- 
dinary size, weighing more than 3lb. avoirdupois. 
Also a Dollar of Leopold, Emperor of Germany, 
1693, hollowed out in the form of a box, and con- 
taining a number of miniature paintings on tale, 
representing the life of our Saviour. On the lid 
and at the bottom of the box are painted two 
groups; and the faces of the figures painted on the 
talc being left clear, those of the groups serve for 
all the pictures. Also a silver box, made in the 
form of a medal, containing a series of pictures 
illustrating the expulsion of the Lutherans from 
the Tyrol in 1588 and their reception in Prussia.— 
The Rev. J. Beck sent a fine Mace of parade from 
the north of India, with finely damascened handle. 
—The Rev. W. Greenwell sent a photograph of 
an Anglo-Saxon inscribed slab, found at Monk 
Wearmouth. — Messrs. Lambert exhibited two 
silver statuettes of a Saint and Monk, of French 
work; two figures, ‘Wallenstein ’ and ‘ Piccolo- 
mini,’ of German work ; two silver-mounted Nuts, 
&e.—Mr. A. Smith exhibited a Lamp of very 
early date, formed of soap-stone or steatite, found 
in Sutherlandshire—Mr. Jackson sent a stone 
figure of an Indian Deity. 


Sratisticat.—March 15.—Anniversary Meeting. 
—The following is the list of President, Council and 
Officers elected :— President, W.Newmarch; Council, 
W. Bagehot, Major-Gen. Balfour, T. G. Balfour, R. 
D. Baxter, 8. Brown, J. Caird, W. Camps, H. Clarke, 
L. H. Courtney, C. Wentworth Dilke, M.P., W. 
Farr, F. Galton, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., J. Glover, 
W. A. Guy, A. Hamilton, J. T. Hammick, F. 
Hendriks, J. Heywood, W. B. Hodge, F. Jourdan, 
Leone Levi, Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., W. G. Lumley, 
Sir J. R. Martin, F. Purdy, Col. W. H. Sykes, 
M.P., W. Pollard Urquhart, M.P., J. Waley, and 
J. Walter, M.P.; Zvreasurer, J. T. Hammick ; 
Honorary Sceretaries, W.G. Lumley, F. Purdy, 
and W. B. Hodge. 

March 16.—W. Newmarch, President, in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were elected Fel- 
lows :—Messrs. R. H. Patterson, A. K. Dyer, P. 
Sayle, Jun., H. A. Isaacs and C. M. Norwood, 
M.P.—Mr. J. Caird read a Paper “‘ On the Agri- 
cultural Statistics of the United Kingdom.” 


ZooLoGcicaL.—March 11.—St. G. Mivart, Esq., 
in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited specimens 
of some of the new Birds described ‘in Mr. Ram- 
say’s paper read before the Society on the 11th of 
June, 1868. Amongst these were examples of 
both sexes of Orthonyx Speldingi, Glyciphila sub- 
fasciata, and of a supposed new species of Podargus. 
He also exhibited a stuffed specimen of a Pheasant, 
which appeared to be a hybrid between the Silver 
Pheasant (Luplocamus nycthemerus) and a Gold 
Pheasant ( Zhaumalea picta ).—Mr. W. H. Flower 
read a note on the substance ejected from the 
stomach of the male Wrinkled Hornbill ( Buceros 
corrugatus ) lately living in the Society’s Gardens, 
concerning which a communication had_.been made 
to the Society by Mr. Bartlett at the last meeting. 
Mr. Flower stated that the envelope, in which the 
ejected food was contained, consisted of the entire 
epithelial lining of the stomach of this bird.— 
Messrs. Sclater and Salvin presented a paper ‘On 
Peruvian Birds collected by Mr. Whitely, being 
their fourth communication to the Society on this 
subject. The present collection, which had been 
formed in the vicinity of Tinta, in the Highlands 
of Peru, contained four apparently undescribed 
species, proposed to be called Saltator laticlavius, 
Poospiza Caesar, Agriornis insolens, and Centrites 
oreas. They also communicated a list of, with 
remarks upon, a second collection of Birds formed 
by W. H. Hudson, at Conchitas, Argentine Repub- 
lic, which had been submitted to their examination 





by the Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A. To this 
were added some notes upon another collection 
from the same locality.—A communication was 
read from Mr. John Brazier on the Distribution of 
Bulimus miltocheilus in the Solomons Archipelago. 
—Mr. R. B. Sharpe read a note upon the genus 
Chietops, in which was included the description of 
a new species from Damara Land, proposed to be 
called Chetops Grayi.—Two communications were 
read. by Dr. J. E. Gray, ‘On the Bony Dorsal 
Shield of the male Tragulus Kanchil,’ and ‘On the 
Incisor Teeth of the African Rhinoceros,’ as ob- 
served in a specimen of this animal recently obtained 
by Mr. W. Jesse in Abyssinia. 





EntomoLocicat. — March 15.—Mr. H. W. 
Bates, President, in the chair.—Mr. H. G. Smith 


vas el a} —Mr. F. Smi xhibited | 
was elected a Member.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited | of teapele: fline, whee the: Smene hove wet 


Colletes cunicularia, a new British bee, captured 
by Mr. Cooke in the Isle of Wight in May, 1867. 
—Mr. Butler exhibited some curious varieties of 
butterflies, captured by him in Switzerland in 1868, 
including Anthocharis Cardamines, Colias Edusa, 
Epinephele Janira, Argynnis Aglaia, Melitea Atha- 
lia, and Parnassius Apollo.—Mr. Hewitson sent 
for exhibition a number of butterflies, collected in 
Nicaragua by Mr. Belt.—The President exhibited 
various species of Papilio, of the Machaon group, 
and made some remarks on the geographical distri- 
bution and variation of that group, suggested by 
the greater variability displayed in Japan, and the 
co-existence there with the true Machaon of two 
other allied species, P, Xuthus and P. Xuthulus.— 
Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a gigantic Ephemerid, 
from Veragua, three inches in expanse—probably 
the Palingenia Hecuba of Dr. Hagen.—The follow- 
ing papers were read: ‘ Descriptions of Two New 
Species of Papilio from Ecuador, and of Six New 
Species of Diurnal Lepidoptera from Nicaragua,’ 
by Mr. W. C. Hewitson,—‘ Contributions to an 
Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley (Colcoptera 
Prionides),’ by the President,—and ‘On the 
Panorpide of Europe and the adjoining Countries,’ 
by Mr. R. M‘Lachlan. 

CuemicaLt.—March 4.—Dr. Warren De La Rue, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. C. Tomlinson read 
a lecture ‘On Catharism; or, the Influence of 
chemically-clean Surfaces.’ 


Socrety or Arts.—March 10.—P. Le Neve 
Foster, Esq., in the chair.—The paper read was, 
‘On Modern Screw Propellers practically con- 
sidered,’ by Mr. N. P. Burgh. 





Martuematicat.— March 11.— Prof. Cayley, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. T. B. Sprague was 
admitted into the Society, and Mr. W. Ramsay 
was elected a Member.—Prof. Sylvester made a 
communication ‘On the Composition of Logarith- 
mic Waves,’ and discussed some curves which must 
be added to the number of rectifiable curves.—The 
President gave a sketch of a paper he is preparing 
for the Royal Society ‘On the Rational Transform- 
ation between Two Spaces.’ 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL.— March 16.—Dr. Charnock, 
V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. J. Wodderspoon, 
J. Passmore Edwards, J. T. Thresh and H. Hertz 
were elected Fellows.—Mr. F. W. Breach was 
elected Local Secretary for Sonora, Mexico.—Mr. 
L. O. Pike read a paper ‘ On the Alleged Influence 
of Race upon Religion’; the general conclusion of 
which was, that although there may probably exist 
certain race-elements in the religion of every people, 
they are of minor importance, and cannot be defined 
in the present state of science. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Geographical, 8!.—‘Swedish North Polar Expedition of 
1867, Tee's * Ningpo to Hangchow,’ Mr. Gardner. 
Tves. Ethnological, 8. ¥ hs 
a Engineers, 8.—' American Locomotives and Rolling-Stock.’ 
Wep. Geological, 8.—‘ Cret Strata of England, &c.,’ Mr. 
Coquand ; *Sigillaria, &.,’ Mr. Carruthers; ‘ British 
Species of Climacograpsus, &c.,’ Dr. Nicholson. 
Archeolo Association, 8.—‘ Russo-Greek Icons,’ Rev. 
W. 8S. Simpson; ‘ Pottery from Cirencester,’ Mr. E 


Roberts. 
Tavrs. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Architecture,’ Mr. Scott. 














PINE ARTS 


—— 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Tue Royal Academy Exhibition of this year is 
likely to be marked by the appearance of one of 
our best known painters in water colours in a new 
character. Mr. Birket Foster is now in the far 
west of Cornwall, and earnestly occupied in pre- 
paring a landscape of considerable size, in oil, of a 
coast-scene. A second picture of similar character, 
and wrought in like method to the above, is al- 
ready far advanced. 

Mr. Nicol has in hand, and will probably con- 
tribute to the next Royal Academy Exhibition, 
a picture representing a dispute about the boun- 
daries of a farm between two tenants of diverse 
ages and characters. The scene is in the interior 


their respective legal advisers. A map of the 
estate lies on a table before the company; one of 
the disputants states his opinions and claims in 
an impulsive and determined manner. This is a 
younger man than his antagonist, who, knowing 
his age ensures him against the chances of a 
resort to physical force and single combat, takes 
the matter coolly, watching the actions and temper 
of the former. The scene is further illustrated by 
the usual appurtenances of a lawyer’s office. 


Mr. Orchardson is preparing a picture repre- 
senting an assembly of courtiers and artists in the 
ante-room of a royal chamber. Here are gathered 
statesmen, soldiers, officers of state, a poet, gold- 
smith, &c. 


We are delighted to learn that, thanks to the 
discrimination and energy of the Librarian, the 
Royal Academy is likely to acquire for its so-called 
“Library ””—a miserable collection of books — 
something like an entire copy (!), not a collection 
of specimens in various states, like that which the 
British Museum has recently purchased, of the 
greatest series of works by its greatest member; 
that is to say, Mr. Hart has been empowered to 
spend money enough for the purchase of a set of 
prints to the ‘Liber Studiorum’ of Turner. Of this 
work, notwithstanding its extraordinary merits 
and importance second to none, this ‘ Library” 
has hitherto not possessed even a seventy-second 
part, de. not a single print, although prints have 
often been sold for a few shillings. 

The Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution expresses the 
regret of the officers of the society on account of 
the death of the late Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
H. W. Philips, who was first elected a Director in 
1844 and Hon. Sec. in 1854. The accounts of the 
year afford renewed proofs of the prosperity of the 
Institution. The income amounted to 1,051/. 8s. 8d., 
of which 7497. was subscribed at the annual din- 
ner. Two legacies have been received: one from 
the late Felix Slade, Esq., of 100/.; the other, of 
521. 14s. 6d., from the late R, G. Marner, Esq. 
Eighty-one applicants have been relieved during 
1868 with the sum of 1,432/. Among the cases 
relieved are those of an historical painter, aged 43, 
whose works are distinguished, but who, from his 
own and his wife’s long illness, is in deep distress ; 
the widow of a well-known water-colour artist, 
formerly in affluent circumstances, now, with six 
young children, totally unprovided for ; the widow 
of a sculptor, whose husband died suddenly of 
small-pox, leaving her without provision. Besides 
these there are a miniature painter, an architectural 
engraver, the widow of a second historical painter, 
a landscape painter, who is paralyzed, the widow 
of an engraver, and, with others, an architect. At 
the last meeting Sir F. Grant was re-elected Pre- 
sident, and Mr. J. E. Millais Honorary Secretary, 
of the Institution. The Annual Festival will take 
place on the 8th of May, at Willis’s Rooms. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold on 
Saturday last the following pictures: Mr. J. B. 
Burgess, The Spanish Fan-seller, 2107. (Hicks),— 
P. Nasmyth, A Landscape, with Figures, 1341. 
(Radcliffe), —W. Collins, Shrimpers, near Folke- 
stone, 325/, (Pendleton),—Mr. T. Creswick, A 
Landscape, a Stream and Bridge, leading to a 
Village Church, 1377, (Vokins),—W. Miller, 
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Hampstead Heath, 1947. (Agnew); The Good 
Samaritan, 2737. (Levy); Interior of the Bazaar, 
Girgeh, Upper Egypt, 2251. (Bartlett),—Mr. T. 8. 
Cooper, Waiting for the Ferry, 1947. (Annoot),— 
Mr. J. C. Hook, Viola disguised as a Page, 115/. 
(Armstrong), 1852,— Mr. E. W. Cooke, Riva 
degli Schiavoni, Venice, 2671. (same),—Mr. F. D. 
Hardy, “Try dese Pair!” 252/. (Bourne),—A. L. 
Egg, Launce’s Substitute for Proteus’s Dog, 6301. 
(Agnew),—Mr. J. Stirling, ‘‘ Counsel,” R.A. 1862, 
1052. (Tooth)—Mr. H. Wallis, The Death of 
Chatterton, engraved, 4301. (Armstrong),—Mr. 
E. Hayes, The Yawning Deep, 105/. (Bourne) ,— 
Mr. KR. Ansdell, The Tinker’s Common, 1781. 
(same),—Mr. Linnell, Hampstead Heath, 1781. 
(Vokins),—Mr. J. B. Pyne, The Vales of Enner- 
dale and Buttermere, 168/. (Johnson),— Mr. J. C. 
Horsley, The Baron’s Hall, 94/. (Rantzow),— 
Two Pictures by G. Morland, illustrating ‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe,’ sold for 19 guineas each (Cox),—Fuseli’s 
Britomart rescuing Amoret, 10]. (Gladstone),— 
Mr. J. E. Millais, Christ and his Disciples, 19 
guineas (Permain),— Gainsborough, Portrait of 
Miss Anne Ford (Mrs. P. Thicknesse), 4211. 
(Richards),—Mr. J. Israels, The Drowned Fisher- 
man, 158/. (Tooth),—W. Miiller, A Sandy Lane, 
near Whitchurch, 1737. (Agnew). 

The following is a list of the prices obtained on 
Monday last in Paris at the sale of a portion of 
Old Masters’ pictures of the Delessert Collection. 
It will be seen that it comprised several famous 
works. Pynacker, Landscape, 130/.—Van Tol, 
A Young Woman making Lace, 216/.—Vandyke, 
Portrait of Michel le Blon, agent from the Queen 
of Sweden to the English Court, 6517.— Van der 
Heyden, Great Square of a Dutch Town, 1,680/.; 
Capture of a Dutch Town, figures by A. Vande- 
velde, 693/.; A Dutch Canal, 336/.—J. B. Greuze, 
An Infant in a Cradle, from the Fesch Collection, 
4241.; Portrait of Wille, engraver, 1,2187.—L. Back- 
huysen, Sea Piece, stormy effect, 764/.; Sea Piece, 
with fishing-boats, 147/.—Sea-piece, The State 
Visit, 378.—Raphael, The Virgin and Infant 
Christ, called ‘ La Vierge de la Maison d’Orléans,’ 
6,300/. This small picture has been engraved with 
the Crozat collection, plate 24,—in the ‘Galerie 
du Palais-Royal,’ while it was in the possession 
of the Duc d’Orléans, plate 8,—by Landon, plate 
146,—and, in 1838, by Forster. The last is a fine 
plate of the same size as the original, which measures 
29 centimetres by 21. The history of this picture, 
as it has passed from hand to hand within the last 
century, is curious. In 1763 it formed part of the 
Crozat collection ; next in those of M. Passart and 
PAbbé Decamps, the latter of whom sold it to the 
Duc d’Orléans. In 1790 the Duke, it is said, lost 
it at the gambling-table, or rather, with all the 
other Italian pictures belonging to the Regent, it 
seems to have been sold to M. Walkiers, of Brus- 
sels, in which case the price might have discharged 
a gaming debt. It next passed to the collection of 
M. Laborde de Méreville. In 1799 it was bought 
by M. Hibbert, at whose sale, about 1828, M. Nie- 
wenhuys bought it for 200 guineas. The latter sold 
it to Lord Vernon, at whose sale he acquired it 
again for 300 guineas; and at M. Niewenhuys’ sale 
it was bought in at 500/.; and he sold it afterwards 
to M. de La Haute, who exchanged it to Rossini, 
the musical composer, who sold it to M. Aguado, 
from whom M. Delessert purchased it. A. Cuyp, 
Cows in a Landscape, 3,864/. — Hobbema, A 
Forest, 1,680/.—G. Dow, An Old Woman at a 
Window, 315/.—Wouverman, 1,113/.; The Halt, 
5461.—J. van Ostade, Landscape in Holland, 
Winter, 546/.—P. Potter, A Pasturage, 420/.— 
G. Metzu, 3521.—W. Van de Velde, A Calm, 
5251.; Sea-piece, 6091.—A. Verboom, Landscape, 
8021. — N. Berchem, A Public Square in Italy, 
1801.; Meeting of Huntsmen, 155/.; Landscape, 
a Ford, 462/.; Landscape, Evening, 1087.—Hob- 
bema, Landscape, with a Waterfall, sun setting, 
4281.—Rembrandt, Portrait of a Man, 2101. M.C. 
Blanc has devoted two elaborate and learned arti- 
cles to the old and modern pictures in this collec- 
tion. These articles appeared in the numbers for 
February and the current month of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, which contains engravings from several 
of the paintings. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
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ST. JAMES’'S HALBL.— The ORATORIO CONCERTS. — 
TUESDAY, March 23, Handel’s MESSIAH. Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Carl Stepan. Band and Chorus of 350 
Performers. Conductor, Mr. Joseph Barnby. Doors open at 
Seven, commence at Eight. — Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Area 
(numbered rows), 58.; Reserved Balcony (numbered rows), 58.3; 
Balcony, 38.;: Area, 28.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Novello, 


wer & Co rners Street, W., and 35, Poultry, E.C.; th 


."8, 1, Be e 
Eincipal Musicsellers’; and Austin’s Ticket-Office, St. James's 
all, 


MOZART’S ‘DON JUAN,’ SCHWERIN. 
March 9, 1869. 

THE Atheneum, I think, has already announced 
the intention of the Baron Alfred von Wolzogen 
to present, in his double capacity of theatre-director 
and man of letters, a revised, completed, and 
corrected edition of Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ with a 
new text, less flagrantly silly and vulgar than the 
German translation of D’Aponte’s rhymes. That 
persons who have the audacity to bring common 
sense, artistic reverence and literary accomplish- 
ment to the restoration of the masterpieces with 
which the world has been enriched by Genius, must 
expect the wrath of the stupid, the supine and 
the self-interested, is a melancholy fact. How have 
we heard in years past Mr. Macready abused be- 
cause he swept away from Shakspeare’s plays the 
Cibber-trash of arrangement and alteration to which 
even glorious John Kemble and his more glorious 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, hadsubmitted! Whata storm of 
abuse was loosed by the would-be-sapient in France 
against Mendelssohn, because in his presidence 
over Beethoven’s © minor Symphony he adopted 
the press-correction in Beethoven’s original score, 
which removed an excrescence of two bars from 
the scherzo,—notified as such by the great man 
himself! It was just that very press-blunder (and no 
meaner lover of Beethoven than M. Berlioz main- 
tained the astounding fact) which was a master- 
stroke of fancy and genius! Illustration after 
illustration of such a patent fact as the one stated 
crowd on the memory. Not to be tedious, how- 
ever, let the fact be recorded, that the wicked Baron 
has dared the feat, lives to tell the tale, and to 
count a success quite as eminent as could have 
been expected by such a shameless and aristocratic 
malefactor. His text will shortly be published, and 
the music literatim from the original manuscript, 
which is in the possession of Madame Viardot. Of 
course, the many, 

—who are convinced against their will, 
will remain 
— of the old opinion still. 

The few, however, who hold their minds open, and 
can bear to be proved in the wrong, cannot but feel 
the obligation due to a labour of love and truth such 
as is here announced. As regards the new German 
words, German audiences must decide on their 
value; and German audiences, be it marked, are 
at once more critical, more accomplished and more 
patient than any to be gathered in Italy, France 
or England. H. F. C. 





THe OperA.—Messrs. Gye and Mapleson have 
published their scheme, from which it appears 
that the two companies will actually perform at 
the same theatre. Judging fromthe prospectus only, 
we might almost venture to say that Covent Gar- 
den had absorbed the personnel of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The announcement differs, indeed, so 
little from those which Mr. Gye has been in the 
habit of issuing, that it reads as though he had 
simply engaged some members of his rival’s troupe. 
The theatre, the nights of performance, the prices, 
the orchestra and the stage-manager, are all the 
same as usual, There has been no change, we 
understand, either in the constitution of the band 
or in the terms on which they have been engaged. 
All the members of the orchestra have, with three 
exceptions, as we are informed, renewed their 
engagement. Nor is there any truth, apparently, 
in the report that the theatre is to be open every 
evening. There are to be four performances a week, 
as in former seasons. Signor Arditi is announced 
as one of the conductors, and Mr. Carrodus as 
leader of the orchestra, from which we conclude 
that M. Sainton has followed the example of Mr. 
Costa in declining an engagement, The chorus is 


to be selected from those of the two theatres, We 
should have preferred to hear that all the fresh 
voices collected by Mr. Mapleson had been secured 
though the long practice of the Covent Garden 
choristers may doubtless facilitate rehearsal, Mr 
Harris, the best of all stage-managers, retains his 
post. The list of ladies is remarkably strong, It 
includes Mesdames Patti, Nilsson and Ilma de 
Murska for soprani sfogati, Lucca and Tietjens for 
dramatic singers, Grossi and Scalchi for contralti, 
Vanzini and Sinico for comprimarie. The tenors 
include Signori Mongini, Naudin, Tamberlik, who 
has not been here for three years, and Corsi, quite 
unknown in England. In baritones the compan; 

is as strong as in trebles; Mr. Santley (the mog 
accomplished of all), Signor Graziani and Signor 
Cotogni being engaged. Signori Bagaziolo, Taglia. 
fico, Ciampi, Polonini and Foli make up the tale 
of buffo and bass singers. This list is a good} 

one, but from it we miss two names, Trebelli and 
Mario, we can ill spare. Mdlle. Grossi and Malle, 
Scalchi both have superb and genuine contralto 
voices, but neither altogether replaces the highly. 
trained mezzo-soprano of Madame Trebelli. We 
observe that Signor Corsi is put down for the 
tenore leggiero parts—such, for instance, as Alma- 
viva. Without prejudice to a stranger, we may say 
that he must be better than most new-comers if he 
is to make us forget Signor Mario. A long list of 
operas is published, into the cast of each of which 
the greatest possible number of popular names 
is inserted. But experience warns us that such 
brilliant combinations necessarily prove fallacious, 
even when made in the best faith. Two singers are 
several times announced for the same character, 
and in two instances as many as three. The ques- 
tion will be which of the three shall first play 
Margherita and Lucia, and will the others consent 
to follow suit? Meanwhile, we may note the first 
result of a coalition in the utter absence of novelty. 
It is stated, it is true, that ‘‘ negociations are in 
progress” for the performance of M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet,’ but it is rare indeed for a 
prospectus to be issued in which not one revival 
is promised. Nor is ‘ Medea,’ nor ‘ Iphigenia,’ nor 
‘Il Seraglio,’ the three revivals which have brought 
Mr. Mapleson most credit, even announced. If 
this be the effect of monopoly, music, as an art, 
must gain by free trade. 





Concerts.—There was so much of good in last 
week’s performance of ‘ St. Paul’ as to make one re- 
gret that a little more pains had not been bestowed 
to make it very much better. The delicate precision 
with which the opening of the graphic chorus “Is 
this he” was sung proved the possibility of obtain- 
ing refinement even from the largest choir. More- 
over, it cannot be questioned that the volume of 
tone produced by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
emphasizes the solemn majesty of the chorales 
which Mendelssohn chose with so much discretion 
and orchestrated with such skill. But no amount 
| of effect obtained by mere power could atone for 
the coarseness which distorted the grace of the 
invocation to ‘ Paul and Barnabas,’ the most flat- 
tering and propitiating piece of music ever written. 
The fine band was also much coarser than it should 
be. The singers were Madame Rudersdorf, 
Madame Sainton, and Mr. Perren, who undertook 
the tenor part at short notice, and who i 
illustrated the familiarity of English singers with 
oratorio. Herr Wallenreiter, who sang all the 
important bass music, made his début in Exeter 
Hall. He is a careful artist, but he brings back to 
mind an old Punch cartoon, published when a 
certain noble lord was first “sent for” by the 
Queen. We may borrow the words put into Her 
Majesty's mouth, and say: We are afraid he is not 
strong enough for the place. 

Tempting as it may have been to anticipate the 
Philharmonic Society, and to be the first to bring 
out another work of Mendelssohn “for the first 
time in England,” the Crystal Palace directors 
would have done well to postpone for a few weeks 
the Overture to ‘The Wedding of Camacho,’ 
played last Saturday. They have announced that 
the “ ballet music and some of the vocal numbers” 
will be brought forward at a future concert of the 





present series. The Overture will then be repeated, 
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and a fair idea of the work may be obtained. 
To say the truth, the Overture is unworthy of 
Mendelssohn—unworthy of him even at the age at 
which it was written. Looked upon as the produc- 
tion of an ordinary youth at sixteen it is a marvel 
of vivacity and fire. But looked upon as the result 
of the genius that at about the same age produced 
the ‘Ottet’ and the Overture to the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ it is unworthy. The impulsive 
Concerto in G minor of the same author was 
played with more than common mechanical dex- 
terity by Mr. Franklin Taylor, all the scale and 
other passages being articulated with undeviating 
aecuracy. But his touch was hard and his playing 
deficient in feeling. The Glanzpunkt—to borrow 
a Teutonic idiom —of the concert again con- 
sisted of one of Beethoven’s symphonies. The 
‘Pastoral’ was rendered with an amount of light 
and shade that cannot be too highly praised. It is 
only at the Crystal Palace that a symphony of 
Beethoven, or, for that matter, of any other master, 
can be heard in perfection. The vocal portions of 
these concerts, however, are not, either in selection 
or in execution, equal to the instrumental. Malle. 
Carola seems to have learnt nothing since she was 
last singing—and she then had everything to learn. 
We are bound to say, however, that her singing 
was as good as her song. Madame Patey-Whytock 
has the possibility of a great future before her. 
Her voice is the best English contralto of the day, 
and she sang the grand air ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga” 
—trying by reason of the sustained and measured 
sweep of its phrases—with a quiet dignity that was 
in strict accordance with the character of the song. 

Whatever variety of opinion there may be about 
the famous Opus 106 as abstract music,—and we 
cannot look upon the question of the place that 
Beethoven’s latest works will hold in art as defini- 
tively settled,—there can be none about the difficul- 
ties in the way of its presentment. To bring out 
distinctly each of the tre voci of the fugue, compli- 
cated as the final movement is with every possible 
intricacy, seems at first sight as desperately hope- 
less a task as to educe order and method out of 
chaos. The praise extorted by Madame Arabella 
Goddard from the connoisseurs of Berlin in 1855 is 
still better deserved now. At last Monday’s Popu- 
lar Concert she overcame all obstacles with amazing 
ease. It was strange to attempt such a work in the 
presence of a mixed audience, some two thousand 
strong; it was stranger still with such a work to 
keep the attention of such an audience strung 
to the highest tension. Madame Goddard may 
have been rash to choose for a second time the 
Sonata in B flat for her benefit-performance, but 
the event justified her boldness. She joined Herr 
Joachim in the ‘ Kreutzer,’ and on the preceding 
morning performance she played Wdlfi’s ‘ Ne plus 
ultra.’ 





Drury Lane.—A series of experiments has 
attended the close of the season at Drury Lane. 
The most interesting and the most important of 
these has consisted of the first appearance of Mr. 
T. C. King, an actor who brings to London a 
high reputation from the country. Richelieu, 
chosen by Mr. King for his début, is scarcely a 
good part in which to test an actor. It is one of 
those parts which, in actors’ speech, “play them- 
selves.”’ A man of average intelligence and of mode- 
rate powers can scarcely fail to command in it the 
sympathies of an audience. At the same time, to 
present adequately the conception of. the poet, 
requires a really great actor. In those points of the 
character in which Mr. Macready was greatest 
Mr. King fails. But his impersonation is clever 
nevertheless, and is sufficient to make his future 
appearances matters of interest. Lord Lytton has 
painted Richelieu in colours. fairer than those em- 
ployed by De Vigny or by almost any French writer 
of reputation. He has represented him, not only 
as swayed by one noble and over-mastering in- 
fluence—love for his country—but as capable of 
tenderness and of banter. But the play is that of a 
lion; and the foot, even while it is caressing, may 
rend. This side of the character was admirably pre- 
sented by Mr. Macready, whose humour was 80 
grim, it terrified while it amused. Mr. King fails 


whom he depicts as too human and too lovable. | 
In other ts, the representation is good. | 
Richelieu’s craft, his courage, and his implicit faith 
in his own destinies are effectively rendered. There 
is much nobility in the way in which he sustains 
himself in his fallen fortunes; and the bright- 
ness of his look when his physical powers are 
weakest is remarkable. Richelieu's weakness is not 
wholly due to old age. It springs from the workings 
of a mind which “‘o’erinforms the tenement of 
clay.” In the later acts, when Richelieu sees his | 
fortunes desperate, and places in the hands of the | 
King his resignation, the dignity and pathos of 
Mr. King’s acting were great, and took complete 
hold upon the audience. Mr. King has a fine 
presence and a commanding look. His voice is 
musical, his pronunciation is good, and his attitudes | 
are all well chosen and expressive. It is too early 
to pronounce upon his intellectual gifts. His his- 
trionic abilities are undoubtedly high. The other 
parts in the drama were badly sustained. Miss 
Bessie King played Julie de Mortemar. Her face 
is expressive, but her movements want ease, and 
her attitudes are over-studied. Mr. Sinclair was 
wholly unsuited to the part of De Mauprat, Mr. 
M‘Intyre was as unlike a King as he could be, 
and Mr. Barrett, in the garments of Joseph, was 
more like Friar John of the Funnels than the 
Cardinal’s ‘‘ Ame damnée.” 

On Tuesday Mr. Charles Dillon played King 
Lear—a part in which he is seen to greater advan- 
tage than in Macbeth or Iago. Some portions of 
his interpretation were effective ; in the later scenes 
especially, the pathos was real and telling. Follow- 
ing ‘Lear’ came a performance of ‘The King’s 
Musqueteers,’ a play founded on the ‘ Trois Mous- 
quetaires’ of Dumas. In this Mr. Dillon played 
D’Artagnan, portraying fairly the Gascon tempe- 
rament of the hero. Mr. H. Sinclair was Athos. 
So far as the remaining characters were concerned, 
the piece, in itself a very poor production, was 
travestied rather than acted. Aramis, in the hands 
of Mr. Nelson, was a feeble version of Roderigo, 
and Porthos, in those of Mr. Barrett, was a clown. 
The Queen of France, as represented by Miss Edith 
Stuart, was a love-sick girl, who rushed into the 
embrace of the Duke of Buckingham without a 
thought for her honour or her dignity. Represent- 
ations of this class are a discredit to our stage,— 
On Thursday Mr. King appeared as Hamlet. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ Woman of Samaria’ is 
to be performed at the Crystal Palace to-day. 

The last Popular Concert of the season, for the 
Director’s benefit, is announced for Monday next. 

A new drama, by Mr. H. J. Byron, will be pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre at Easter. 

Mr. Sims Reeves has been singing at Manchester 
in what is, or used to be, dignified by the name of 
‘‘Englishopera.” Thestrictest purist would scarcely 
object to all sorts of miscellaneous songs being 
introduced into such an “opera” as ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ 

In remembrance of the earnest, if misguided, 
composer who had died in the preceding week, the 
second part of Hector Berlioz’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
—the work in which his strange fantastic genius 
shows itself in its most characteristic and there- 
fore most interesting phase,—was included in the 
scheme of last Sunday’s Concert Populaire. 

Madame Adelina Patti is announced to make 
her rentrée in Paris on the 30th of this month. At 
her benefit at St. Petersburg she received from her 
admirers, as we learn from a private letter, a neck- 
lace and brooch valued at eighty thousand francs, 
in addition to hundreds of bouquets imported 
expressly from Nice and the Riviera. Russia must 
be a very pays de Cocagne for singers. 

‘La Vierge Noire,’ by MM. Eugene Nus and 
Raoul Bravard, produced at the Gaité, is announced 
as a melo-drama. It employs the old machinery of 
buried treasures, vaults, prisons into which people 
enter at will, secret chambers, and the like, and 
has not a single incident which has not been used 
in a score of similar pieces. It obtained, however, 
@ moderate success. 





adequately to present the ferocity of Richelieu, 


extinct in Paris, that the genius of Alexandre 
Dumas cannot revive it. M. Dumas’ new spectacle, 
‘Les Blancs et les Bleus,’ produced at the ChAtelet, 
is a complete failure. Its scene is in Strasburg, in 
1793. Among thecharactersintroduced are Generals 
Hoche and Pichegru, Saint-Just, the Goddess of 
Reason, and, strangest of all, Charles Nodier, from 
whose ‘Souvenirs de Jeunesse’ the plot is in part 
taken. Schneider, the pro-consul, will not spare 
Clotilde, the rich and lovely daughter of an emi- 
grant, unless she will consent to marry him. She 
shrinks with horror from his proposals, and is saved 
by Saint-Just, who, greatly to his own surprise, as 
we should suppose, finds himself acting as a bene- 
ficent deus ex machind, rewarding virtue in the 
person of Clotilde, and sending vice, in the shape 
of Schneider, to the scaffold. A curious feature in 
the performance is that the introduction into a 
drama of republicanism is permitted for the first 
time under the present government. 

*Quinze Jours de Printemps, a fantaisiec, in two 
acts, by M. Amédée de Jallais, has been produced 
at the Folies Marigny. 

M. Boulet is the new manager of the Gaité; 
M. Koning, the former manager, will be employed 
as “ administrator.” 

The first and second volumes of a ‘ Histoire 
Universelle du ThéAtre’ have appeared in Paris. 
M. Alphonse Royer, the author, has devoted fifteen 
years to this work, which, when completed, will be 
in five volumes. It recalls the ‘Histoire Universelle 
des Théatres’ which was published towards the 
close of the last century. The thirteen volumes of 
this work, which were all that appeared, carried 
the history of the French stage as far as the six- 
teenth century, and left that of all other countries 
untouched. M. Royer has published some sketches 
of dramatic literature at different epochs, which, it 
is supposed, will be included in his present work. 

M. Mirecourt, whose death was announced in last 
week’s Atheneum, was buried at the cost of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

Mdlle. Céline Montaland, whose engagement by 
the Pasha of Egypt made her the envied of half 
the Parisian actresses, has been run over in Cairo, 
and had a narrow escape of her life. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Ingoldsby Legends.—So many editions of 
this justly popular work have appeared lately, that 
I had the curiosity to take one of the stories quite 
at hap-hazard, and compare it with the original. 
It chanced to be the ‘Jackdaw of Rheims,’ which 
first appeared in vol. 1 of Bentley’s Miscellany, 1837, 
page 529, and the editions I compared it with are 
the illustrated edition, 1866; the carmine edition, 
1869 ; the feap. 8vo. edition, 1869; the square flat 
edition, 1869; and the Victoria edition, just pub- 
lished. The Victoria edition is only the square one 
re-cast from double column into single column. 
These all agree in punctuation, wording, &c., and 
all differ from the original in that respect. In the 
original the tale is called the ‘Squire’s Story’ 
(omitted in the reprints), ‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ 
‘A Golden Legend’ (omitted). The Latin inscription 
is the same, except the word “‘miserescerent,” which 
in the reprints is ‘‘ miscerescent.” The original is in 
nine stanzas, and so are the reprints; but the 8th 
stanza of the original, where there is a real discon- 
nexion, is actually run into the 7th stanza of the 
reprints as if there were a real connexion ; while 
the 9th stanza, which in the original reads on in 
unbroken connexion, is in ‘the reprints snapped in 
the middle to make another stanza, and thus is the 
connexion improperly broken. In the reprints the 
lines have been arranged so as to economize space, 
though often by offending the eye and the sense. 
Thus the two lines in the original, 

One little boy more 

A napkin bore, 
are in one line, 

One little boy more A napkin bore, 

in which it is seen that the capitals which properly 
begin a separate line of poetry are stuck in the 
middle of the line, so that while in the original 
there are 162 lines, in the reprints there are only 
129. The punctuation, capitals, elisions, &c., are 





The taste for the military drama is so nearly 


considerably altered in the reprints, and almost 
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invariably for the worse. In the second stanza of 
the original it is said the Jackdaw kept hopping 
about 
Over comfits and cates, 
And dishes and plates, 
which is both sense and rhyme, but the reprints 
improve (2) it thus :— 

Over comfits and cakes, And dishes and plates, 
which can scarcely be considered such good sense, 
and certainly is = rhyme. Three lines after the 
reprints omit the “a” in the line, 

With @ saucy air. 
In the 6th stanza the original has, 
He curs’d him living, he curs’d him dying, 
which the reprint further improves into 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying. 
And in the 8th stanza, which, as previously noticed, 
is improperly crammed into the 7th, “ When ” in the 
reprint is substituted for ‘‘ Where” in the original. 
In the last line, our old friend “ Jem Crow” of the 
original becomes the modern “ Jim Crow” in the 
reprints. Some of these things are comparatively 
trivial, but others are really important; at any 
rate, it seems but just to an author that his lines 
should be carefully presented to the public as he 
originally intended them to be. 
HENRY YOUNG. 

Angyre.— Among the mythic persons of the 
Vedic Hymns, a learned Sanskrit authority refers 
to “the ‘Awful Angyras’—whatever they may 
be,” and describes them as allies and helpers of 
the god Indra in his wars with other celestial 
powers. The word may perhaps be considered - 
have received a solution, hitherto unnoticed, 
a French work by a contemporary of Socheash, 
recently issued. The work bears date 1309. 
the word angel, instead of the modern ange, is 
spelt angyre. May not the ‘“ Awful Angyras,” 
then, be simply the servants of Indra, his mes- 
sengers, and the ministers of his power? Such 
meanings take in different languages varied but 
analogous forms, as Aggelos, Giola, &c. : all alike 
being servants or ministers of the Most High. 
In a Christmas Carol, temp. Henry VII., occurs 
this line :— 

The Fadyr of Hevyn an Aungylle down sent. 

Here the usual change of 1 tor again gives‘ us 
Aungyre. ELEANORA L. HERVEY. 


England.—I beg to suggest to Mr. Hall that the 
name of Anglia sufficiently distinguished the king- 
dom of East Anglia from that of Essex, without 
the prefix east, and that the latter was used to dis- 
tinguish that Anglia from other Anglian kingdoms; 
just as Essex was so-called to dis tinguish it from 
Sussex, Wessex, and other Saxon states or princi- 
palities. Lappenberg in his ‘England,’ as trans- 
lated by Mr. Thorpe, says, on the authority of 
Bede, at page 90, that the Angles possessed in 
Britain those parts which afterwards formed the 
kingdoms of East Anglia, Mercia, and Northum- 
bria—including in the latter the country north of 
the Humber. At p. 76, he says, “It would seem 
that Beda...... followed in the one account the Kent- 
ish narratives, in the other North Anglian autho- 
rities. And in a note to which I have lost the refer- 
ence, if I mistake not, he speaks of Occidentales 
Angli. The references above are in vol. i. Bede 
and Lappenberg both speak of Angli Mediterranei, 
and Kemble, Cod. Dip. vol.v., quotes two documents, 
dated respectively 664 and 680, in which the same 
designation is used in conjunction with, or as an 
equivalent for the people of Mercia. At first this 
may appear to militate against the suggestion I 
have offered as to the origin of the name “ Angles” ; 
but if the frequent alternation of conquest and 
independence between Mercia and East Anglia, or 
between Mercia and North Anglia, be considered, 
the apparent inconsistency disappears. Perhaps Mr. 
Hall will explain the origin to which he ascribes 
the word ‘‘ Angli,’ as applied by Tacitus and others 
to people in Germany. With respect to the use of 
the name of England, I believe the best authorities 
are agreed that it dates from Ecgberht in 800. 

Dickey Sam. 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 


Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, 
forming suitable Volumes for Presents. 


Price 6s. each ; or, in calf extra, price 10s. 6d. 
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I. 

The GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the 
Formation of Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 
Ninth Edition. 

“ His notion of a gentleman is of em noblest and truest order. 
The volume is a capital specimen of what may be done by honest 
reason, high feeling, and cultiv ated intellect. A little compendium 
of cheerful philosophy.’ "—Daily News. ** Deserves to be printed 
in letters of gold, and circulated i in every house.” 

Chambers’s Journal. 


II. 
ABOUT in the WORLD. Essays by the Author 
of ‘The Gentle Life.’ 


“It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some 
happy idea.”— Morning Post. 


It. 
LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation 


of the ‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ usually ascribed to Thomas a 


Kempis. With a Vignette, eee Original Drawing by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Second Ex 
**Evinces independent schol a 7 a | profoun d feeling for the 








origins und a oe attention to delicate shades of expression, 
which may make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy 
the work Saleouks a translator's oy "— Nonconformist. ** Could not 
be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sig htly volume 
was never seen.” —JUustrated | net News. 











IV. 
FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, 
na Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference 
to Phrases and Sentences that have become embedded in the 
English Langu Second and enlarged Edition. 
“Should be on ey ry library table, by the side of ‘ Roget's The- 
saurus.’”"—Daily News. 


ESSAYS by MON ITAIGNE. 
pared, Revised, and Annotated by the Author of ‘ The Gentle 
Life.”’ With Vignette Portrait. Second Edition. 

We sk d be glad if any words of ours d help to bespeak 
book; and who 
can refuse his homage to the good-humoured industry of the 
editor.”"—Jllustrated Times. 


vi. 
THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
*ARC. ADI A.’ Written by Sir Philip Sydney. Edited, with 
Notes, by the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.” Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Earl of Derby. 7s. 6d. 
“All the best things in the ‘Arcadia’ are retained intact in Mr. 
Friswell’s edition, and even brought into greater prominence than 





Edited, Com- 










| in the original, by the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, 


| upon the* 


ve 


and the omission of most of its eclogues and other metrical 
digressions.”—Examiner. 


Vil. 
The GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third 
Edition. 


“* There is the same mingled power and simplicity which makes 
the author so emphatically a first-rate essayist, giving a fascina- 
tion in each essay which will make this yolume at least as popular 
as its elder brother.”—Star. 








Vill. 
VARIA: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted 
by permission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

“The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than 
they are rare; but life is not long enough to allow a reader to 
wade through such thick folios, and _ the aes os oa is 
entitled to the gratitude of the public for having si their con- 
tents, and thereby rendered their treasures : avails able to the general 
reader.”’—Observer. 


Ix. 

A CONCORDANCE, or VERBAL INDEX 
to the whole of ‘MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS.’ Com- 
sey upwards of 20,000 References. By CHARLES D. 
CLEVELAND, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 

*,* Affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edi- 
tion of Milton’s Poems. 

** By the admirers of Milton the book will be highly appreciated, 
but its chief value will, if we mistake not, be found in the fact 
that it is a compact word-book of the English language. 

Record. 


x. 
The SILENT HOUR: Essays, Original 
Selected. By the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.’ 
ion. 

“Out of twenty Essays five are from the Editor's pen, and he 
has selected the rest from the writings of Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, 
Massillon, Latimer, Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, Ruskin, ‘and Izaak 
Walton. The volume is avowedly meant ‘for Sunday reading,’ 
and those who have not access to the originals of great authors 
may do worse on Sunday or any other afternoon, than fall back 
Silent Hour’ and the golden words of Jeremy Taylor 
illon. All who possess the * Gentle Life ’ should own this 
"—Standard. 


XI. 
J r¢ 7 r c 
ESSAYS on ENGLISH WRITERS, for the 
Self-Improvement of Students in English Literature. 

“The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble 
ambition towin the young to the pure and new study of our 
glorious English literature. The book is too good intrinsically not 
to command a wide and increasing circulation, and its style is so 
pleasant and lively that it will find many re: uders among the edu- 
cated classes, as well as among self-helpers. ‘To all (both men and 
women) who have neglected to read and study their native litera- 
ture we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting 
introduction.”—Examiner. 





and 
Second Edi- 





and Mass 
volume.” 


XII. 
| OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain 


FRISWELL. Second Edition. 

“The chapters are so livelyin themselves, so mingled with 
shrewd views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, 
that the reader cannot fail to be amused. Written with remark- 
able power and effect. * Other People’s Windows’ is distinguished 
by original and keen observation of life,as well as by lively and 
versatile power of narration.”— Morning Post. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





—_—- 





TRUBNER & CO.’S 
New Publications and Works in the Prese, 


HANS BREITMAN 


N’S PARTY: and other 
Ballads, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND. Square sewed, 1g, 


HANS BREITMANN’S CHRISTMAS: and 
other Ballads. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Square sewed, 1g, 


HANS BREITMANN in POLITICS. B 
CHARLES G. LELAND. Lin the prese 


SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM 
WRITERS of HIS AGE. With eee ote the Ori- 
ganw Woodcuts and Engravings. By INRY GREEN, M.A. 

. demy 8vo. of about 400 Bev and on ards of 200 
Illustrative Woodcuts or Engravings. Ln the prese, 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation, 


Working, and Results in Britain, France, Germany and 
America. Together with a Review of the Legislation con. 
cerning them, : und of the Relative Provision of Libraries (of 
all kinds) in the various States of Europe; and with Historica} 
Notices of Famous Collectors, and of the Places of presexs 
Deposit of their several Collections. By EDWARD Ep. 
WARDS. 1 vol. 8vo. (In the press. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as told by its own 
Historians. The Muhammadan Period. Edited from the 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. ELLIOT, K.C.B., 
East India Comp: ny *s Bengal Civil Service. By P rof. JOHN 
DOWSON, M.R. » Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. II. with 
a Portrait. Demy 8yo. of about 600 pp. [Nearly ready. 


TRAVELS of FAH-HIAN and SUNG-YUN, 
Buddhist Pilgrims, from CHINA to INDI ~ ae A.D. and 
518 a.B.). Translated from the Chinese. By SA EL BEAL, 
B.A. Trin. Coll. Cam., a Chaplain in H.M.’s Fle Member of 
Royal Asiatic Society, and author of a Tra nel ation of the 
* Pratimdksha’ and the ‘ Amithaba Sutra,’ from the Chinese, 
Crown 8yo. Lin a few days. 


The pL ag hf of a HINDOO to various 


















PA of BENGAL and UPPER INDIA. By BHOLA- 
N AGTH CHUNDER, Member of the Asiatic Se, of 
Bengal. With an Introduction by J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 

sq., Author of ‘A History of India.’ Sy “e aan by per- 
mission, to His Excellency Sir John L. M. Lawrence, Bart., 
G.C.B. G.C. iceroy and Governor- aed of India: 
2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 21s. 





IKHWANUSS SAFA; or, Brothers of Purity. 
Describing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to 
the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated from the 
Hindustani by Professor J. DOWSON, Staff College. In 1 yol. 
crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 


VISHNU PURANA: a System of Hindt 


Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes Me chiefly from other 


Puranas. By the late HORACE I WILSON, M.A. 
.S. Thoroughly “rg and edited, with Notes, by Dr. 
FITZEDWARD HALL. Vol. IV. a pp. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vols. I. II. ILI. 108. 6d. each. (Vols. V. and VI. in the press. 
MISCELLANIES, chiefly Academical and His- 
torical. By F. W. NEWMAN. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


The ETHICS and LETTERS of B. DE 
SPINOZA. From the Latin. With a Life of the  Padiooepher 
and a Summary of his Doctrine. In 1 vol. demy 8 


[In \he presse. 


SANSKRIT PROSODY EXPLAINED. By 
CHARLES PHILIP BROWN, Author of the Telugu Dic- 
tionary. German and French Translations of the above are 
in preparation. In 1 yol. crown 8vo. cloth. Ln the press. 


NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUS- 
TRATA. The Plates of the Oriental Coins, Ancient and 
podem, of the Collection of the late WILLI AM MARSDEN, 
F. &c. Containing 57 Plates, engraved from Drawings 
made under his direction. New Edition. 4to. cloth, 1. lls. 6d. 


The APOLOGY of an UNBELIEVER. By 
LOUIS VIARDOT. Translated from the French Edition, 
with the consent and approbation of the Author. With an 
Original Letter from M. Sainte-Beuve. Un the press. 


LETTER EXPOSTULATORY to ‘a [CON- 
VERT from Pe ant_ Christianity to Roman Catholicism. 
By a SDICT DE SPINOZA. (From the Latin.) 12mo. 


sewed, 6d. 
OUR LEGENDS and LIVES. A Gift for all 


Seasons. By ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. 
Un the press. 
FIVE YEARS in BRITISH GUIANA: a 
Description of that Country and its Peoples, and an Account 
of their Political and Social Condition. By JOSEPH BEAU- 
MONT, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Chief Justice 
of British Guiana. (In the press. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to CHRISTOLOGY. By 
——— BONAVIA, M.D., Lucknow. Crown 68y0. 
pp. 178, s 


ESSAYS on ITALY and J ESLAND and the 
Laine STATES of AMERICA. Reprinted from_ the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Westminster Review. By J. 

W. PROBYN. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii.—336. 5s. 


LES ARISTOCRATIES. A Comedy in Verse. 
By ETIENNE ARAGO. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. P. H. BRETTE, B.D., 
Head Master of the French School, Christ’s Hospi ital, Exa- 
miner in the University of London, and for Civil Service of 
India. Feap. 8vo. pp. 244, cloth, 4g. 


A 


London: TRUBNER & CO. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.R.S., and HENRY WATTS, B.A. E-B.8. With 193 
Engravings on Wood, Tenth Edition, much enlarged, Feap. 8yo. cloth, 14s. 


FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Edited by ARTHUR VACHER. Seventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9. 


(ARPENTEWS HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Seventh Edition, by HENRY POWER, M.B. Lond., F. Examiner in ig my “ 
the University of London. With Steel Plates and 278 f Seen on Wood, 8yo. cloth, 2: 








By the same Author, 


The MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


Fourth Edition, with more than 500 Wood IEngravings, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


On MATTER and FORCE: Croonian Lectures 


delivered at star ya al Colle f Physicians. By HENRY BENCE JONES, M.D. F.R.S. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 


(YCLOPADIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS: 


Processes, and Collateral _Infc yrmation in the Arts, Manufactures, Professions, and Trades, 
yeing a General Book of Reference for the Manufacturer Tradesman, RT ‘and Heads 
of Families. Fourth Ex litio on. By ARNOLI COOLEY and J. C. BROUGH. 8yo. 
with Engravings, 1,400 pp. greatly enlarged, cl Toth, 


The MEDICAL DIRECTORY for 1869, giving 


tical and General Information relative to the Stecieal Profes- 














Tho usand Pag ao atis 
sic m. 8yo, clot Dy 


ASTHMA: 


HYDE SALTER, 
Charing Cross Hosy ital. Se 


INJURIES and DISEASES of the JAWS. 


Jacksonian Prize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons. By CHRISTOPHER HEATH, 
F R.¢ Assistant-Surgeon to "Taine College Hospital; Teacher of —- Surgery 
in University College, London. 8yo. with 154 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 12s. 


The INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


DIG FESTIV E ORGANS FUNC TIONALLY TREATED. By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., 
Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Consulting Physician to, and Lecturer on 
= a ia ctice of Medicine at, St. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 


On DISEASES of the CHEST: Contributions 


to me ir ms lini cal History, Pathology, and Treatment. Part . Reon of we Lungs. Part 
If. s of the Heart an a Thoracie Aneuris ay A ATER [.D. E.R.C. 
orthern Hospital. "Sro. with Pistse r- 1. Wi. 





its cinaas and Treatment. By 


M.D. F. -R xe Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, se to 
cond Edition, enlarged and revised, 8yo. cloth, 1vs. 








Mary’s Hospital. 








ate ‘to th e Liverpoul 





The SPINE, Lateral and other Forms of Cur- 


gy ar ud Treatment. By WILLIAM ADAMS, F.R.C.S. SOUP eon to 


vature: their I rathol 
reat Northern Hospitals. 8vo. with Plates, cloth, lie. 6 


the Roy ‘al Orthop: dic Sod G 


HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 


WILSON, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 


An ESSAY on the MAINTENANCE of 


HEALTH. By HENRY LOWNDES, Surgeon to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. Feap. 
8yo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


On the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of the 


SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T. B. CURLING, F.R.S., Surgeon to the 
Toedon. rs Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 57 Engravings on Wood, 


Third 














By the same Author, 


On the DISEASES of the RECTUM. 


Edition, much enlarged, Svo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


The FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 


REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, andADVANCED 





“"!On DISEASES of the SKIN. 


The ASTLEY COOPER PRIZE ESSAY for 


1968, On PYEMIJA or SUPPURATIVE FEVER. By PETER MURRAY BRAIDWOOD, 
M.D., late President of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, with Plates, 103.6d. 


A TREATISE on DISEASES of the EYE. 


By J. SOELBERG WELLS, Professor of Ophthalmology in King’s College; Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital ; Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hos *p <~ 8yo. with numerous Coloured Ophthalmoscopic Plates and Engravings on Wood, 
cloth, 





By the same Author, 


On LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and 


their TREATMENT by the SCIENTIFIC USE of SPECTACLES. Third Edition, revised, 
8vo. with Plates, cloth, 68. 


DIABETES: its Nature and Treatment. By 


W. PAVY, M.D. F. Senior Assistant-Physician to, and a oe on Physiology at, 
Guy) s Hospital. Second dition, recast and enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 1 
By the same Author, 


DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treat- 


ment. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 82. 6d. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the 


URINARY ORGANS @eliv — at ge pf College oe By Sir HENRY THOMP. 
SON, Surgeon-Extraordinary to H.M. the King of the Belgians, I’ rofessor of Clinical Sur- 
gery, and Surgeon to University Coilege Hospital. Crown vo. cloth, 58. 





By the same Author, 


The DISEASES of the PROSTATE: their 


Pathology and Treatment. Third Edition, revised, with numerous Plates, cloth, 8vo. 10s. 


On KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DEPO- 


SITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS. By D = 7 ete BEALE, F.R.S. Third Edition, 
very much enlarged, 8vo. with 7v Plates, cloth, 2 


The PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the + 


By Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Ander 
versity, Glasgow. Second Edition, 8vo. with numerous Lllustrations, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


On the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


and DISORDERS of the MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C L. Oxon. Fourth 
Edition, carefully revised, with important Additions, post 8vo. * cloth, 108. 6 


On DISEASES of the SKIN. By Balmanno 


SQUIRE, M.B. Lond., Surgeon to the British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Great Marl- 
b —e street. Larger Edition. With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, post 8vo. 


Smaller Edi- 











SKIN. 


son’s Uni- 











By the same Author, 


tion. With Wood Engravings, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEU- 


TICS, and of Diseases of Women. By E. J. TILT, M.D. M.R.C.P. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, post 8yo. cloth, 10s, 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM: with Cases 


illustrating the Teeatment of Pamereit and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lett- 
somian Lectures. By HENRY SMITH, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgcon to King’s College 
Hospital. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


The STOMACH and its DIFFICULTIES. 


By SIR JAMES EYRE, M.D. Edited by LIONEL J. BEALE, Medical Officer of Health 
for the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. Sixth Edition, feap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 


STONE in the BLADDER, with Special 


Reference to its P: , Early §: and ari 4 by Lithotrity. By WALTER 
J. COULSON, F. R.C. S., Surgeon to St. eters Hospital for Stone and other Diseases of the 
Genito- -Urinary Organs, and Surgeon to the Lock Hospital. &vo. cloth, 6s. 


The IMMEDIATE TREATMENT of 




















LIFE, considered in their Physiological, S ocial, and Moral Relations. By WILLIAM 
ACTON, M.R.C.S. Fourth Edition, revised, 8yo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA. By BARNARD HOLT, F.R.C.S., ‘od Surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital, Third Edition, much enlarged, 8yo. cloth, 68, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCVIIL., 
for APRIL. Price 6s. 


1. The Works of Mrs. Oliphant.—2. Royal Commission on the Laws of Marriage.—3. Rawlinson’s Five Great 
Monarchies.—4. Roman Catholicism in France.—5. Poetical Works of Robert Browning.—6. The Irish Church in the 
Sixteenth Century.—7. Pauperism.—S. The Theistic School in India.—9. Contemporary Literature. 

[Ready March 31. 


The CHURCH and the FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History 


of the Relations of Church and State from 1789 to 1802. By EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
cloth. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. 
The SON of MAN: 


Third Edition. 
[Nearly ready. 
Discourses on the Humanity of Jesus Christ, 


delivered at Paris and Geneva. With an Address on the Teaching of Jesus Christ. By FRANK COULIN, D. D. 
In fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. [This day. 


MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE. By J. Barpwiy 


BROWN, B.A., Author of ‘The Divine Life in Man,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
FRET NOT, and other POEMS; including Hymus with Music. 
By HENRY BATEMAN, Author of ‘Sunday Sunshine.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


The KING’S DAUGHTERS ; or, Words on Work to Educated 


Women. By ANNIE HARWOOD. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


ANCIENT HYMNS and POEMS, chiefly from St. Ephraem 


of Syria, Prudentius, Pope Gregory the First, and St. Bernard. Translated and Imitated by the Rev. T. G. CRIPPEN. 
In fcap. Svo. price 2s. cloth, red edges. 
The TRIUMPH of the CROSS. By Savonarota. Translated 


from the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by O. DELL TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G.S. In crown 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth. 
“* He has added to the library of Church history and martyrology a contribution of great value..... The translation is vigorous and 
effective.”—Dublin University Magazine. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of ENGLISH ENGINEERS, 
and of the INTRODUCTION of the RAILWAY SYSTEM into the UNITED KINGDOM. By a CIVIL ENGINEER. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

** This very interesting volume.”—Jllustrated London News. 


“*A thoroughly pleasant and readable book. From his connexion with the leading engineers, his personal recollections are especially 
interesting..... The book teems with anecdotes both amusing and illustrative.” —Economist. 


London: Hopper & StoucHToNn, 27, Paternoster-row. 





NE W =O & >. 


SCOTT RU SSELL’S New 


Work on Technical Education, ‘SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION for the ENGLISH PEOPLE, is this day published. Demy 8vo. price 
14s. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


NOTICE.—The BARONESS BLAZE DE 
BURY’S New Novel, ‘LOVE the AVENGER, is this day published. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. At all the principal Libraries. 


NOTICE.— SHIRLEY BROOKS’S Popular 
Novel, ‘ASPEN COURT, is this day published in the “ Handy-Volume 
Series.” Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


NOTICE.— FOUL PLAY, by Charles Reade 


and Dion Boucicault, and ‘GRIFFITH GA UNT;’ by Charles Reade, are 
this day published, and complete the Uniform Library Series of Charles 
Reade’s Novels. Price 5s. each, crown 8vo. with Illustrated Title and Frontis- 
piece. 


NOTICE. HOW to GROW MUSHROOMS,’ 


a@ Popular Explanation of the Best Method of Culture, by William pw 
Author of * Weekly Calendars on Gardening Operations, &c., is this day 
published. Price 1s. feap. 8v0.—Also,‘ NOTES on the ART — WING 
a OUT-OF-DOORS, by the Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., §c. Small 8v0. 
pre 4 














London: Brappury, Evans & Co, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—~>——_ 


Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S.—prep. 
HISTORIC TIMES, as illustrated by Ancient 
the Manners and Customs of Modern 8 Foo Remeine au 
tion, with considerable Additions. the pregy, 


PLATO’S MENO. Translated from the Gree, 
with an Introduction and Notes, and a Preliminary E; 
Se Moral Education of the Greeks. By R. W. ace 
[Next 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated int) 
English Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A., Translator and Editor of * Eschylas, 
&c. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PLATO’S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on Tre 


and False Teaching. Translated, with Notes, and an Intro. 
duction on ae = Modern Sophistry. By R. W. MAC. 
KAY, M.A., Author of * The Tubingen School and its Ants. 
cedents,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The HOMILIES of APHRAATES, “th 
PERSIAN SAGE” (the earliest extant Father of ie Syrian 
Church). Edited in the original Syriac from MSS. in the 
British Museum. With an i Translation. By W. 


WRIGHT, Ph.D. LL.D. (Vol. I. The Syriac Text, nearly 
ready.) 
MEGHA-DUTA;; or, the Cloud Messenger, 


A Poem by Kalidasa, ‘tcanuiated from the Sanskrit, witha 
Commentary. By Col. H. A. OUVRY, C.B. Crown 8yo. 58. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 68. crown 8vo. (published at 10s. 6d.) 


ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and REA. 
SON. An Examination of some of the Principal Articles of 
a pcreds of Christendom. By the Rev. WILLIAM KIRKUS, 


ae essays are clever, and often give noble views of Christian 
truth.”—Clerical Journal. 


“* He writes like a worthy man, genuinely secking after divin: 
truth.”—Literary Churchman. 


Price 10s. 6d. post Svo. cloth, 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: His 


Historical Character Vindicated; or, an Examination of the 
Internal Evidence for Our Leng : ke = Mission, with Refer- 
ence to Modern Controv —« § OW, M.A, 
Author of * The Nature an Extant< of Divine Inspiration,’ &e. 
“The argument is one of uncommon power, and worked out 
with extreme care and thoroughness.”—Literary Churchman, 
“Though the work is controversial, its spirit is fair and tole- 
rent. The author writes lucidly, and argues with considerable 
1."—Atheneum. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 73. 6d. 


The APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, and 


other DOCUMENTS relating to the HISTORY of CHRIST. 
Translated from the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, &€. 
With Notes and Prolegomena. By B. HARRIS COW PER. 


“ A convenient and scholarly edition.”—Spectator. 


“*A publication which we welcome as seasonable and useful.” 
Edinburgh Review. 


DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with a copious Index, price 21. 28. 


An INTRODUCTION to the OLD 


TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical, = Theological. Con- 
taining a Discussion of the most Important Questions belong- 
ing fo to the several Books. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


=. — or Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, serene 

Slavonic “Languag es. Translated by 
Bast w 1K, and edited b -rofessor H. H. WILSON. Srolk 
8vo. cloth boards, Third Edition, 3is. 6d. 


INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. 
PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MOHAM- 


MEDAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by the late Professor H. H. WILSON. 


MORLEY’S INDIAN LAW. 
Royal 8yo. cloth, published at 15s., reduced to 10s. 


The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 


in BRITISH INDIA; its Past History and Present State. 
Comprising an Account of the Laws peculiar to India. By 
MORLEY, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


N° 216 
SMI 


TI 





Crown 8yo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The KORAN. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Index. The Suras arranged 

in Chronological Order by ‘on Rev. J. M. RODWELL, M.A, 
Rector of Ethelburga, Bishopsgate. 

“ Mr. Rodwell has done more than has ever yet been done to 
enable the mere English reader to understand the way in which 
the Koran grew into existence.”—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Mearietin-civest, Covent-garden 





London; and South Frederick-street, Edinburg 
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ol. I. PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 
ol, II, SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.”"S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——~—— 


Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portraits on Steel by W1LL1AM Hot. 


New Complete and Illustrated Edition of 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS; 
AND SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by the Author. 


On Thursday, the 25th instant, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 


To which is added, 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in One Volume, with Illustrations by the Author. 





On the 25th instant, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A. Oxon., Vicar of Aberdare. 





Crown Svo. 98. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


VOLUME V. 


OF 





On the 25th instant, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


WITHIN AN ACE. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of ‘Cousin Stella,’ ‘Once and Again,’ ‘Two French Marriages,’ &c. 





Nearly ready, with Five Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 12s. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 





MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


Complete in Four Volumes, fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Volumes, fcap. Svo. price 5s. each. 
| Vol. IV. A BLOT in the ’SCUTCHEON—COLOMBE'’S 
BIRTHDAY—DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 


ol. III, KING VICTOR and KING CHARLES—DRA- | Vol. V. A SOUL'S TRAGEDY—LURIA—CHRISTMAS- 
MATIC LYRICS—The RETURN of the DRUSES. | EVE and EASTER-DAY—MEN and WOMEN, 


Vol. VI. IN A BALCONY—DRAMATI5 PERSON. 





15, WATERLOO-PLACE, 





THE BEST BOOK IS THE BEST GIFT. 


SECOND EDITION, 
With One Hundred Panoramic and other Views, from 
Sketches and Photographs made on the spot, 


2 vols. crown Svo. price One Guinea, strongly bound, 
with gilt edges, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Edited, with a Plain Practical Commentary, for the Use of 
Families and General Readers, 


By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., 


Archdeacon of Cleveland, Prebendary of York, and 
Rector of Crayke ; and 


W. BASIL JONES, M.A., 
Archdeacon of, York, Prebendary of York and St. David's, 
and Fxamining Chaplain to His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of York. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


** We highly commend this Commentary.”—Guardian, 
“ A book for all time.” —Notes and Queries. 
** This beautiful book.”—John Bull. 


“« This is the New Testament for the general reader.” 
Atheneum. 
“ These volumes will be sought after.’”’-—Churchman. 
“* A work of great elegance and sound scholarship.” 
Union Review. 
** A very remarkable book.” —Literary Churchman. 
“ Woodcuts of the most exquisite description.” 
ondon Review. 


*.* This is the cheapest Illustrated Edition of the New Tes- 
tament that has ever appeared. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, price 1s. (post free), 
h ARTINEAU (Rev. James).—The NEW 
AFFINITIES of FAITH: a Plea for Free Christian 
Union. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- ge Londor; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY 
and SACRED ART in ITALY. By CHARLES J. 
HEMANS, Esq. 


ia Sg 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London;. 
i 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. — Anite 
SPANISH BOOKS, 
Just published, imp. 8vo. price 128. 
IBLIOTECA de AUTORES ESPANOLES. 
Tom LX. Obras del P. PEDRO DE RIVADENEIRA. 


Post free for one stamp, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SPANISH 
CATALOGUE, Marcu, 1869, contains a Complete List of the 
Contents of the Biblioteca Espaiiola. 

Williams & Meseate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
ia? and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


ULIUS CESAR; showing beyond reasonable 
doubt that he never crossed the Channel, but sailed from 
Zeeland and landed in Norfolk. By SCOTT F. SURTEES. 


“We deliberately congratulate Mr. Surtees upon having irre- 
fragably made out his thesis.”—Atlas. 


J. Russell Smith, Soho-square. 








In small crown 8vo. neat cloth binding, price 3s. 6d. 


MmMHE FOLK-SPEECH of CUMBERLAND 
and Districts a jacent ; peing Stories ont Rhymes | in the 
Dialects of the Wes rder. Counties. By A. C. GIBSON, 
Author of ‘ Joe and ‘he Geolog: 
London: J. R. Smith. Carlisle : George Coward. : 


In crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
EI ANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: 
Being Plain Practical Directions 
For the PROPAGATION, CULTURE, and ARRANGEMENT 
of PLANTS in FLOWER-GARDENS all the Year round; 
embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. 
With E ved — illustrative = the various systems of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders. By DAVID THOMSON, late of 
Archerfield and Dirlcton Gardens; now Gardener to his Grace the 
= of Buccleuch at Drumlanrig. 
“Such a manual has been Jong wanted, and the right man is in 
the yight place as its author.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
A practical volume, which we feormneene - our readers with- 
out any reservation.”—Journal of H: 
“ Written by one of the best gardeners in the country, and one, 
moreover, thoreaetly master of the modern system of decorar 





tion.”— 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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BOOKS. 


CHEFS-D’HUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Carefully 


Edited by W. CHAFFERS, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. and magnificently illustrated with 200 Illustrations, 16s. 


FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By George Rooper. 


8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 8s. 


Crown 

[This day. 
ConTAINING— 

. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SALMO SALAR, Esq. 


= 


2. A FOX’S TALE. 
8. BOLSOVER FOREST. 
4, THE BAGMAN. 


The RUINED CITIES of ZULU LAND. By Colonel H. M. 


WALMSLEY. 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations. [Early in March. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. 
E. PENNELL ELMHIRST, 9th Regiment. 
Lord WALTER KERR, § Signor BrArTo, and n 


ORVAL; 


Paraphrases, 


By R. Mounteney Jephson and 


In demy Svo. with numerous Illustrations from —- by 
native Japanese Drawings. Price 18s, [This day. 





or, the Fool of Time, and other Imitations and 


By ROBERT LYTTON. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE (Western Provinces). 


By the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.’ Demy Svo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


;HEEL Ci he Simpl 
G the City of the Simple. 
* Flemish Interiors.’ Crown 8vo. 5s, 

** We confess that we never before heard of Gheel, and perhaps few r 
the author until he came across it by 8 re eer accident. Yet it is in Belg ium, has been in existence for nearly twelve hundred years, 
and is one of the most extraordinary places in the world. It is nothing more or less than a large lunatic asylum, as opposed | toa place 
of confinement for lunatics. ‘In fact, it is a village; and the ‘simple’ are permitted to roam about at will, and unattended.” 


Daily Telegraph, Feb. 22. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and Miners. By L. 
SIMONIN. 


y Translated and Edited by H. W. BRISTOW, F.R.S. Imperial 8vo. with 160 Engravings, 14 Maps 
Geologically Coloured, and 10 Plates of Minerals, &c., printed in Chromo-lithography, half bound, 42s. 

* Another splendid example of the works of ‘ vulgarization’ in a good sense, which France has been producing of late years for the 
rest of the world. This is, perhaps, the most complete and beautiful of the whole grou P. The illustrations consist of 160 engravings 
on wood, most of them excellent; 20 maps geologically coloured, and 10 chromo- lithographic plates of ores and other minerals. These 
last are quite the most brilliant diagrams of the kind that we haye ever seen.....In conclusion, we have only to say that this book is 
wat —_ ‘ormation, conveyed in an attractive way, and illustrated with the > utmost completeness and beauty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Nothing can surpass the sumptuo sness of the volume, and the matter is as good and as interesting as the hook i is splendid. It 
should be said, perhaps, that its value as a special treatise does not at all lessen its interest for the general reader. 


ook.. 


By the Author of 


ders haye ; but it is comforting to reflect that neither had 














For tnightly Review. 


“This is a clever, a curious, and at the same time ¢ ..Mr. Bristow’s translation of Simonin’s book is a 


great i gr 8 on the original.” ‘—Athencum. 
* One of the most magnificent books we have ever seen is ‘ Undergr« und Life.’ 
idea of ‘the beauty of this sumptuous volume.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 22. 


GUN, ROD, and SADDLE : Personal Experiences. By Ubique. 


pate 8vo. 7s. “ed ; 
_.. The general public w “ak fully 
without any attempt at ef 


n instructive 1} 


. Say what we would, we should fail to give a just 








joy these reminiscences of sport and adventure, which are told in a frank, straightforward way, 
ect, of any romantic embellishments.’ "—~A the neum. 


CHAPMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





ON MONDAY NEXT, with Map, crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
AND THE MOREA: 


ACT from a JOURNAL of TRAVELS in GREECE in 1839, 


By the late EARL OF CARNARVON, 
Author of ‘Portugal and Gallicia.’ 
EDITED by his SON, the PRESENT EARL 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ATHENS 


™p 


EXTR: 


} sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 


Recently published, price ls. 6d. 


Roeek. KEEPING by DOUBLE-ENTRYy 
EXPLAINED. By JOHN FINDLATER, Accountayy 


a verah : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


anne 
— 





Established Twenty-seven Years.—Price 4d. Weekly, 


Ts CHEMICAL NEWS, and Journal of 
Physical Science. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F. RS, 


484, published this day, contains :—An Obituar 
phe. hp with Portrait on fine toned paper— The tmnt 
Analysis of different varieties of Carbon—The Non- precipitatic, 
of Manganese by Sulphide of Ammonium in presence of some 
anic Ammoniacal Salts—On the ( rystallization of Iron—Dr, 
Odling on the Chemical Changes of Carbon—The New Earth in 
some Zircons—New Pocket Spectroscope— Welding Coppen—J Action 
of Heat on Tartaric Acid—Notes and Queries—Patents—Meeting, 
for the Week, &c. &c. 
London: Henry Gillman, Boy-court, Ludgate-hill. Edinburgh; 
Maclachlan & Stewart. Manchester: Heywood. Dublin: Fannin 
& Co. New York: Townsend & Adams 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AN D ~ LIFE 
MUTU AL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.C 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836 
The Whole of the Profits divided Ye: arly amongst the Member, 
RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First. 
Class Risks. 
Life Department—60 per og of the P’ peuniuae on all Policies of 
first serie 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dee, 1868)—1,252,1741. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


UN LIFE ASSU RANCE 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to_persons effecting Assurances now are— 

Lo es of premium, especially for young lives, payable an- 
nually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Participation in Eighty per cent. of the profits, according to the 
conditions in the Society’s prospectus. 

A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies or awhich three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of divi- 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the 








Instituted for Fire Bug. 





SOCIETY, 


policy-holder. 
The present is a favourable period for — new assurances, 
in reference to the next quinquennis ul div 
JAMES IL ARR Is, 





Actuary. 


NLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE 
Chairman—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray 


Williz 
Deputy-Chairmen ‘Sir Charles L aaa 


Extracte from the Report of the Directors, presented at the Annual 
General Meeting held on the 27th November, 1868:— 

1. The sum of 412,3451. was proposed for Assurance, of which 

307.3951. was completed, at Premiums producing 10,0671. per 


, LONDON, 8.W. 
M.P. 





nnum. 

2. The amount paid under Claims by death w i 2837., being 
the smallest since 1860, whilst the expenses. of r imagement 
po all other outgoings were even less than for many yeals 


391., notwith- 





3. On , the Income was raised to 219,76 
standing that its increase was retarded by .tements of 
premium which did not take effect in the previous year,and 
PY ane cessation of interest on the large sum paid as Bonus 


rable. 






4 The Surplus Income was very consid It amounted to 
93,152l., a sum exceeding by more tha an 8,0007. any previous 
Surplus durin; g the forty-four ye urs of the Society *sexistence 

5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to 1,593,906. 


The folowing are among the distinctive features of the Society:— 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annual Premium dur: 
ing the first five years may remain on credit. 

ENDO WMENT ASSU RANCES may be ‘effected, without Pro- 
fits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the attainment 
of a Srey age, or at death, whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased ris 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT of CLAIM 
days after proof of death. 

Tables of Rates and worms of Proposal can be obt 
of the inn - Ager nts, 





$.—Claims paid thirty 


ained of any 








T Da CITY T u 7 7 
FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

—Buyers of the above are eaten Ar before finally deciding, to visit WM. S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS and GENE- 
RAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with or-molu ornaments, 31. 8s. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to 51, 12s.; Steel Fenders, 81. 3s. to 11/.; Ditto, with rich or-molu ornaments, from 31. 38. to 181. ; imney-pieces, 
from 1. 8s. to 1001. ; Fire- -irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s,—The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth- -plates. 
WILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
H the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It 


MONGER, by appointment to H.R. 
contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, 


Nickel Silver and Lamps, Gaseliers, 


Baths and Toilet Ware, 


Britannia Metal Goods, Tea Trays, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Dish Covers, Hot- -water Dishes, Urns and Kettles, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

Stoves and Fenders, Table Cutlery, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
arble Chimney-pieces, Clecks and Candelabra, Turnery Goods, &c. 


Kitchen Ranges, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, N’ ewman-yard, London, 





EORG # CUTCLIFER, Act retary, 
B, St. Jam on, S.W. 
NION ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 


FIRE and LIFE. 
81, CORNHILL eae of Finch-lane), and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London 
And in Bristol, » iverpent, ey u sh, Dublin, Hamburg, 
rlin, anc 
Instituted in the Reign of Qu oon “Anne, A.D. 1714. 
Directors, Trustees, Le. 
George Meek, Es 
J. Remington Mill 8, Esq. 
Joseph Trueman Mills, Esa. 
John Morley, Esq. 
John Thornton Rog ers, Esq. 
George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Stephen Soames, Tow 
W. Foster White, 
Wm. Burrowes mer Esq. Colonel W — ‘siderman. 





James Bentley, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Esq. 

Charles Charrington, Esq. 
Beriah Drew, Esq. 

John Hibbert, Esq. 

Edmund Hollan d, Esq. 

Ww — Lawrence, Esq., Alder- 








RE DEPARTMEN 

FIRE INSURANCES due at LADY- DAY should be paid 
— fifteen days from the 25th of March. 

he Directors are ready to receive peapessle for insuring pro- 

ports seit, at equitable rates. All losses promptly sn 

Ta) 


y settled. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
on Office combines every advantage offered by an asuraney 
oe Its great age and large capital afford y erfect t secur J; 
fre remiums are very moderate. and the Bonuses distri! 





have been unusually large. Thirty days are now allowed for r the 
payment of renewal premiums. 
arch, 1869, 
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A OMPENS ATIO QI 


IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSEN YGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5a. vase i 0001. at Death, and 
Allowance at the rate of 61. a week for ury. 
For particulars apply to the ae at the ,- Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offi 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, po 10, EK 
. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


pEEN IX X FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 





and CHARING CROSS. Established 178: 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


QcCOTTISH UN NION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, FIRE and LIFE 
Established 1824, and fnoumponeied by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37, CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
Capital £5,000,000. sterling. 





Invested Funds at Ist August, 1868 .. ae oe “seme 
Annual Revenue from all sources ° os 25,328 
Amount of Life Insurances in force 4; 200 000 


Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may be obtained 
onapplication at 37, Cornhill, + cece the Company's Agents. 
By order of the Di 
OB ERT St Re NCHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


ie LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 


Branch Office—No. 16, PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
ustituted 1820, 
sured by this Company, with the 












The outst: an ling sums 





Bonuses a 1ed thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001, and the 
Assets, c naedne care g of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0001. 


The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be se en that ample Security is guaranteed to the 
Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
yp from w hich it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 

e effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
pnnitio ns 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW B: ADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
HEDGES & BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
t 188., 203., 248., = aos “eg per dozen 
Choice Clarets of various gro .. 488., 608., 728., 848., 968. 
GOUD DINNER SHERR Y, 
At 248.. 


and 308, per dozen. 
ie dozen. 
63. and 428. 


Superior Golden Sherry . 
2. 488. b4s. and 60s. 


Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, “or Brown . 
HOCK and MOSEL LE. 








At 248., 30%., 363., 428., 488., 6028. Svwse 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers ° coe seveece 308, 368, 428, 
Very choice Old Port........sseeseseeees + 488., 608., 728., 848. 





On receipt of a Post- office Order or mihineisee any of the abeve 
will be forwarded, with list of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 


DGES & BU R, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT- ge aS ay? and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 
DURE CLARETS. _E. LAZENBY & SON, 


6, Edwards- arent, Portman-square, London, sa 


ht Bordea' 4s. doz. | Fine Bordeaux.. 8. doz. 
exoellentt Dinner Wu ine. A Dessert Wine, with st 


Samples and a detailed List of other Wines on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, W. 


(oaxac BRANDY. — Fine Quality, 54s. ; 
ery Choice Old, 75s. per doz.—E. LAZENBY & SON, 6, 
EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- square, London, W 


Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 


MAYFAtrR SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 











MAYFALR SHERRY, 
at 368. per dozen. 
MAYFAIR SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s table. Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 
ases 2s. per dozen extra (returnable). 
Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 


Sampces sent FREE OF CHARGE. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


MAYFAIR SHERRY. 


36s. 36s. 

AYFAIR SHERRY, 
at 368. per dozen. 

QA YFATER SHERRY, 
at 368. per dozen. 


A..F ST SE SHERRY, 
at 368, per dozen. 


M 





N ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS 
for GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s., 42s. and 52s. ae. Melton Cloths, 428., 528. 6d. 

and 638.; Beaver Witney Cloth, 3 .» 428. 638.; Treble Milled 

Cloth for Driving, 1058., 115s. ea 1 Fur Seal, lined Silk, 


fo; 
24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined silk, 843.; Quilted, 126s. ; W: ater- 
proof Tweed, 218. 


ICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING and 


DRESS TROUSERS fit perfe tly. _ Dress, 218. to 358.; 
For Walking, 168, to 30s.; for Riding, 258. to 428 a , 








NicoLL's. SPECIALITIES in EVENING 
and ae DRESS for GENTLEMEN.—Dress Coats, 


from 528. 6d. to 63s.; Frock Coats, from 63s. to 848.; Morning 
Coats, from 42s. to 638. 
ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—Best at Moderate 


K Prices. Treble Milled Cloth Overcoats and Milled Cloth 
Frock Coats, thoroughly Waterproof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 


J.& D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, and 
att Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street ; 
and 22, Cornhill. Manchester: 10, Mosley-street, 

Bold-street. 


QSLER’S. 


Liverpool: 50, 


_CRYSTAL — GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas va Candle, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms—BROAD-STREET, Dirmingham. 
a 5 eee __Established 1307. 
EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S JEWEL 
SAFES for Ladies’ Dressing Rooms give the greatest security 
from the = of burglars. All sizes, with various fittings, 
from 71. upwards. 
CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen, 
57, St. Ps val’s C hurchyard. 


QGAUCE. —LEA & PERRINS. —SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs, 
RHE E ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND PLAVOUR. 
Bs WARE of IMITATIO a ¥ 
avoid which, see the es, 
LEA ze ‘PERRINS, on all bot ud labels. 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BL/ ACKWELL, London, and: sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wo 























ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUT 10 N. —The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by rpetual in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harv rvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and O1lmen. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Poot the celebrated ao 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and C 

NTS so long and Sa distinguished by their 1. a 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had ae from the i tgigeimteds at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWA S-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post as on aon tale 


q7\ LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that 

ide their POSTAL ADDRESS has been CHANGED from 6, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, to 90, WIGMORE-STREET, 

Javendish- aanare the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed that Edwards-street be united with Wigmore-street, 
under the title of Wigmore-street. 


“TRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD 
= P=. L.. “a per lb.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 


6d. es free by post.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea pee 
pe 4 é TOWARDS. STREET, Portman-square, London, W 














METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
perio Improved Flesh and Cloth Hope wenntne Smyrna 
onges, a — description of Brush, C mb ani d Perfumery. 
Th ¢ Toot h Brushes seare tween the ‘ivisions s of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


Frets “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered.) 

This beautiful Soap is madein six varieties, viz., Cherry, white 
and brown Windsor, lavender, honey, and glycerine, each ’ tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming a com- 
bination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 
3d. per Tablet. See the Name on each. Wholesale of 

J.C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, Lambeth, 8. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE. 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 








N 


to ae ho? colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
“7 Port will promote Luxuriant Growth 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
dness Preven‘ 
In large Bottles 


price oa ‘Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Circular free 
Depot, 266, IH HOLBORN, London. 





J ° EPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the the world. 


We GHT & MANSFIELD, 
Sanaa, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 





Only aoa Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
Special Designs prepared on request. 
in Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 

QMEE’ S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
Upolten may be tained {price from 258.) of os respectable 
nolsterers an arehouse: W. 4 5 
SME , FINSBURY- PAVEMENT. London. - “ana —— 

CA orton. Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, L ONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s, 6d. post free. 

Prize Medal—London and Paris. 

OOD TAPE ST R Y DECORATIONS. 
HOW. ARD’ 8 ee 


1 


In lieu of, and more durable — caution and graining. Plas- 

tered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 

a wood selected. Special a in any style, and estimates 
SHOW OOMS, 


26 and 27, BERNERS- -STREET, London. 


QILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
\O BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, ena- 
melled in imitation of the choicest woods, so esp imget as to be 
equal to them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 

Forwarded, gratis and post free, from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
CO., Cabinet’ Manufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 
lished 1810. 

N.B.—Sce also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, 
Carpets and Bedding (carriage free), 500 designs, with prices and 
estimates, may be had gratis. 


*ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, 
and SOFAS, THE BEST MADE. 
300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and imme- 
diate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS- STREET, Oxford-street, W.; 
Fact ory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 














A GREAT LUXURY TO ALL READING PERSONS. 
HE PATENT READING-EASEL for —_ 
ay 


porting the Book may be applied to any Chair, Bed, or So’ 
and can be used with the body in any position : a simple mecha- 
nical movement enabling the position of the Book to be varied 
with perfect ease. Price 50s. each and 20s. each. Carriage free to 
any Railway Station. Drawing and description upon applica- 
n.—E. P. NORTH, 6, Exeter-row, BIRMINGHAM. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
prepared with the celebrated Caraccas Nut. 





| etd CARACCAS COCOA 
owes 2 delicious flavour, especial excellence and 
freshness of aroma to the celebrated Caraccas Nut, 
and other choice growths of Cocoa. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA. 
The Caraccas Nut has long enjoyed a European 
celebrity, and the public are invited to test its 
superiority in this very pure and delicious Cocoa. 

HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, — 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and 3 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free b y 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul 's Churchyard, London. 


HE CHADBURN LANTERN, for projecting 
enlarged maces res upon s a Screen (similar to the Magic Lantern) 
from OPAQUE TS. This Instrument supplies a great 
want in scientific ro one Mh Illustrations ; by it Coins, Medals, 
poms Mechanisms (interior of watches}, Minerals Fossils, 
k Iliustrations, Photographs, &c. are shown in all 
their ¢ colour and detail, ant rendering paintings on glass need- 
less.—To be had direct from C. H. CuapBurn & Son, Opticians and 
Instrument Makers to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, Liverpool. 


BREAKFAST. 
r 2 & ee oc ® © © A; 
yo pal ge cae tate Ct a 
b JAMES S & CO. Homeopathic Chemists. 
seas Sold only in labelled, tin-lined packets. 


EEREFORD' S FLUID MAGNESIA,— 
est remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTEURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best_m ild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANT 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, ae 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
N GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d. and lls, 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
B ay n<—Health secured by Merce Morrison, the 
8 0) . 
my No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 
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? 
SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
1 
Nx 
HAPPELL & CO Bu 
C e L 
to the A 
Have Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, CoLLARD, CHAPPELL, and various other Makers, which haye tecture. 
been hired for one or more seasons, nearly as good as new. Wednes 
nd to | 
i iva’ 
149, Str 
Re 
8UM. 
FRUIT 
SECON a 
t) fociety 
| ae 
P P Ss 
CHAPPELL & CO. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. R° 
The R 
close Ww 
liberty 
W ¢ CO : 
SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. R° 
CHAPPELL & CO. have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly reduced prices. 
Prof. R 
~ 
Prof. T 
Thr 
ARCH 
SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD 
‘ Prof. 
EMAN 
CHAPPELL & CO. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices. Cul 
Subs 
The ] 
April 9, 
mp Lit 
give 
5 Esq., Ci 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 3 No 
only ar 
OF Gent! 
to the § 
Meetin 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC Rooms 
5 Rooms 
reducec 
ar wer Five G 
. + y spectus 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. Mare 
S I 
Seventy-four Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. a 
HE 
Pianoforte Music. Songs, Ballads, &c. Dance Music. en F 
20. Nine Pianoforte Pieces by, Brinley Richards. 1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c Sinai, 
11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, 2. Ten S by the H . < = » OF Sig paren y 
17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, b: 4 ‘Osborne and Lindahl. 3. Ten Songs, by Waila i oy Mrs. Norton 8. Forty Polkas, by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &e. og 
19. Favourite Airs from ‘The Messiah.’ Arranged for the Piano- | 4. Ten Songs, by M een with Italian and English Words. 9. FiftyValses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss,Labitzky,&e. court, ( 
orte. 14. Ten Songs, by Schubert. 26. D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. : 
— Nine Pianoforte Foe, by Aasher and Sule. = po ee of ag pd preg 27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D’Albert. A 
23. e Juvenile Pieces for the Piano pete. | 18. Twelve Songs, by Verdi an oto 34. Chri a , ic, isti drilles, 
” wre, Mineinel Album, for hy ay Mone torte tt “4 go k popuine Songs, by the most Popular Composers. - gens Se — consisting of Qua 2p pct 
. irs. Arranged for the ianoforte from the | 25. Sims Reeves’s Popular Songs. ‘ — ¥ 7 : Seine 72 C3, " i 
most Popular Operas. | 29, Ten Shri Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs, = amy oe me 5: —gaguaaamatgipaaaaaiaaaiaataa HERT 
42. One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. Norto ‘ epee pen ony 7, Palace. 
43. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. | 33. Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. | 38: eghtonshio Desme Bock, sontisting of Quésitien, Vela 
44. One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies. Arranged for the 46. Twenty Sea Songs. by Dibdin, &c Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. — 
no + pianoforte. 7, Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespea 40. Valses, by D’Albert and mk eminent Composers. NC 
59. * Faust,’ for the Planoforte, with the Story in Letter-press. 51. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs ( First’ Selection). 57. Fifty Waltzes, &c., by Godfre Ss 
poe et ory say ag - 56. pir. Rantley ae polar sc liek Feb a 58. Thirty-two Polkas and Galope. by D’Albert, &c. 
. ‘’Africaine,’ for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch of the | 60. Twenty-five Old English Ditties. February Number, 1868. 71. New and Popular Dance M b: D Godf Charles 
Life of Meyerbeer, - | 62. Twelve Songs, by Jules Benedict and Arthur S. Sullivan. | ‘* “S} 3 nee Music, by Dan. Godfrey, Char 
sea. mere , le a Story of the Opera in Letter- | © ; € prey Number, 1308 a “a D’Albert, &c. Christmas Number, 1868, 
63. Nine Pianoforte P: . 66. r. ve Songs, by Bishop and Ba 
‘ Three Scotch and Thins og oy ne 68, Sixteen Operatic Songs, by various Composers. October 
65. Recolleeti f I : Number, 1868. | Sacred Vocal Music. 
BD. Choruses, ke. iran ~ Selection of favourite Songs, | 79, Ten Popular Songs, by Ch. Gounod. December Number, 1868. |. 7 AN 
Jule. Humber. rranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. 74’ The Fair Maid of the Mill—Twenty Songs by Schubert. | 5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George Barker, the man 
67. ‘La Belle Helene for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch March Number, 1869. | Hon. Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, & teachin 
of the Life of Offenbach. September Number, 1888. ‘ | £ Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. tuition 
69. ‘The Bohemian Girl, for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch Beethoven’s Sonatas. a eee Herdu 
ne at rg De November Number, 1868. 12. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Fg ye by siinses yl Hallé. (No. 1.) | a 
72. ra Diavolo,’ for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Oper: Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. ep 
January Number, 1869, — 20. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by a. Hallé. Sen 8.) | Vocal Duets. ray hey 
; s 2, s ) - | ‘ 
Chstete — sche i cx a ls esa | ee Tw ipl zonulas Duss for Soprano and Contralto Voices. - expli 
ris i 3 28. ‘ S« Edited by Charles Hallé No. 3.) | 16. Twelve Sacre ts 0 prev. 
= v instrel Songs - Beethoven's eae te. Land 2 of ‘Op.1 0. April 73, Eighteen Popular ate 9 Minstrel Songs. Arranged as meanw 
22. Twenty-one Christy and Rackley Minstrel Melodies. 20. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles” Hails. (No. 4.) | ‘ocal Duets. February Number, 1869. forty ; | 
35. Vocal Christy Minstrel Albu Containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata | success! 
39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. | Pathétique. | —it bei 
48. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 31. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Church Services. patel ie 
49. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Up. 14. | 1501. gu 
50, Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). | 32. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charies Hallé. (No. 6.) | 52. Popular Church Services (First and Second Selection). of Pupi 
55. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). | Containing Sonata Op. 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the cele- | 53. Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selection). the pro! 
64, Christy Minstrel Songs (Eighth Selection). brated Funeral March. 54. Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selection). hong 
next; b 
The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. foverd 
_ . 7 duties, : 
Price ONE SHILLING each Number. To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of at the 
i 
to the § 
CHAPPELL & oe. 5, 2 NEW nes LONDON, W. M 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London. W.C. an 
Printed aby James Howes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex; and published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh:—for 1keLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, March 20,1869. 
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